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violence was not a very big problem* Most educators responding to the 
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percent of all educators said that they wanted school-violence 
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Introduction 



Fights, Drive-by Shootings, and Verbal Put Downs or Name Callings 
all Disrupt the Educational Process. They are Prohibitively Expensive 
Because They Strain Existing and Limited School Resources. They Must 
be Prevented or Managed Properly Whenever They Occur. 



The Big Picture 

Government officials, researchers, and 
especially educators must consider the “big 
picture” as they develop strategies to ad- 
’ress violence in schools (and in the home, 
the community, and society as a whole). 
Any act that causes harm must be incorpo- 
rated into the definition of violence. Other- 
wise we will never get at the root causes of 
the more serious violent acts that have been 
catching everyone’s attention lately. 

Any Vioic.ice Disrupts 

News from throughout the United States 
has focused on incidents such as shootings, 
rapes, knifings, and other sensational acts 
of violence in American schools. Many 
educators, however, are equally concerned 
about the more subtle and much more 
frequent acts of violence that occur daily 
on most campuses, such as personal put- 
downs, verbal threats, and various forms of 
harassment and neglect that can eventually 
lead to more serious violence.' Whichever 
end of the school violence spectrum one 
chooses to po der, the ultimate concern is 



very familiar — fear, a negative school 
climate, and the disruption of learning. 
These things, unfortunately, drain school 
resources and interfere with the educational 
process and must be addressed, immedi- 
ately. 

Media “Sound Bites” 

In four major national newspapers (Los 
Angeles Times, Washington Post, Wall 
Street Journal, and the Christian Science 
Monitor) nearly half of the articles written 
over an eleven-year period abstracted under 
the key phrase “school violence” were 
published during 1992 and 1993. That is, 
the phrase “school violence” appeared the 
same number of times during the previous 
nine years (1982 to 1991) as it did in the 
two-year period of 1992 to 1993.^ With that 
kind of media attention and the resulting 
public concern, it becomes easy to justify 
shifting valuable and limited resources 
from education to pay for armed security, 
metal detectors, and self-defense seminars 
for school personnel. Such reactions, 
however, do not resolve the underlying 
causes of violence in schools. 
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Educators Should Educate 

Severe acts of violence such as shootings, 
rape and assault are best handled by law 
enforcement and the criminal justice sys- 
tem. The school’s focus should be on basic 
academic development and, to a lesser 
extent, personal and social enhancement. 
Research has shown a direct connection 
between serious acts of violence and the 
more subtle forms of “harm” such as push- 
ing, shoving, name calling and various 
other forms of harassment and neglect.^ 
Educators and other school personnel can 
do a lot about “nipping in the bud” these 
more subtle forms of harm before they 
grow into seriously violent acts. Oftentimes 
educators and other school officials simply 
need to be made aware of the dangers 



Research has shown a direct 
connection between serious acts of 
violence and the more subtle forms 
of “harm” such as pushing, 
shoving, name calling and 
various other forms of harassment 
and neglect. Educators and other 
school personnel can do a lot about 
“nipping in the bud” these more 
subtle forms of harm before they 
grow into seriously violent acts."* 



inherent in their own inconsistent behavior. 
They need to be mindful of their own 
modeling behavior, set high expectation 
levels for students in all areas, be consis- 
tent with enforcing school rules and disci- 
pline, and show genuine caring and con- 
cern for students and colleagues at their 
school. 



Wasted Time 

The strain of violence shows up when 
teachers’ time is diverted from teaching, 
counselors’ time is distracted from helping 
students with career exploration, adminis- 
trators’ time is taken from program plan- 
ning, and students’ time is taken from 
serious academic study. When valuable 
time is taken from the students' and school 
personnel’s peace of mind, anxiety and 
dissatisfaction become pervasive. 

Collaborative Efforts 
Needed to Prevent Ail 
Forms of Harm 

In the three years since the panel’s effort 
got underway, it has become clear that 
schools alone cannot make a lasting im- 
pact on reducing violence in California 
schools. As one considers the “big picture” 
of the problem, the continuum of violence 
becomes evident — moving from life 
threatening acts of violence such as 
shootings and rape, to physically violent 
acts such as fights and other forms of 
assaults, to psychological forms of vio- 
lence, such as put-downs and other verbal 
abuse, to social forms of violence, such as 
social isolation and ostracizing, to devel- 
opmental forms of violence, such as ne- 
glect and the failure to empower students 
to achieve."* Schools are part of the greater 
society and they reflect the values and 
behaviors common to the local community. 
Schools must seek assistance from commu- 
nity members because of the increasing 
problems, differences, and circumstances 
students bring to school, e.g., cultural, 
ethnic, racial, developmental, and/or be- 
havior patterns and lifestyles.'’ Everyone 
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must be involved in addressing the “big 
picture” of violence. Teachers, students, 
administrators, and school support person- 
nel must themselves be committed, but 
they must also reach out for help to parents. 



Resilient youth overcome 
difficult home and community 
environments when adults are 
caring and expectations are 
high, when relationships with 
peers and/or school personnel 
are good, and when wholesome 
interaction with their 
communities is encouraged.^ ’ 



health and human service providers, law 
enforcement, and other community groups 
in order to create safe environments where 
students can learn, teachers can teach and 
other educators can play their support roles. 

Resilient Youth 

Research by both Bernard and Hawkins has 
shown that many youth who live in high 
risk environments are resilient enough to 
overcome the many stressors of their envi- 
ronment and become successful, productive 
people, despite what seem to be impossible 
odds. Resilient youth overcome difficult 
home and community environments when 
adults are caring and expectations are high, 
when relationships with peers and/or 
school personnel are good, and when 
wholesome interactions w'ith their commu- 
nities are encouraged.® ’ 



Violence can be seen as manageable and 
even preventable when one looks at setting 
an appropriate foundation to prevent harm, 
developing character, self-esteem and 
personal and social responsibility, and 
setting the stage for schools to develop 
positive, life-affirming environments. 
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Background 



The Beginning 

Through Senate Bill 2460 (C. Green, 

1990), the California Legislature and 
Governor directed the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing to engage in a series 
of leadership activities, primarily focused 
on improving the preparation of all certifi- 
cated educators to more effectively cope 
with violence in California schools.' In 
February 1992, the Commission approved 
a plan to carry out this 
charge. A key element 
of this plan included 
the appointment of a 
statewide advisory 
panel whose first 
meeting was held in 
May 1992. 

The Commission 
appointed a panel that 
included K-12 educa- 
tors and students, 
university professors, 
individuals from the 
private sector, school 
board members, 
community volun- 
teers, credential candidates, and law en- 
forcement personnel. In addition, the panel 
included liaisons from several government 
agencies. All participants were selected for 
the panel because they were well-informed 
and experienced in areas of school vio- 
lence. 



Panel’s Charge 

The charge given to the panel by the Com- 
mission included the following: 

• Solicit advice and information from a 
broad spectrum of school personnel and 
other public entities. 

• Prepare a report to the Commis- 
sion on the effects of school violence on 
students and school effectiveness, and on 
the preparation of certifi- 
cated personnel to cope 
with such behavior. 

• Present recommen- 
dations to the Commis- 
sion for specific actions 
including appropriate 
leadership initiatives. 

The panel's task was 
further delineated by SB 
2264 (Andal, 1993) 
which directed the 
Commission to adopt 
standards that address 
principles of school 
safety in training pro- 
grams for teachers, 
school administrators and pupil personnel 
service providers.^ 

A Return to the Source 

After 1 8 months of research and analysis, 
the panel produced preliminary results of 



Mission of School 
Violence Panel 

Our mission was to 
develop and recommend 
leadership strategies 
and training standards 
necessary to create 
a positive school 
environment free from 
violence where the 
success and development of 
all studentc and those who 
serve them may flourish. 
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its study and tentative recommendations, 
based on its findings. The panel developed 
a discussion document and received com- 
ments from educators and others through- 
out California on the panel’s tentative 
recommendations. From that feedback and 
other information, the panel developed its 
final report. 

The panel established the following defini- 
tion of violence, working assumptions and 
study limitations. 

Assumptions Relating to the 
Definition of Violence 

Our society has become increasingly vio- 
lent. Violence is a public health and safety 
condition endemic in our society. There- 
fore, we assume: 

• When an individual is damaged by 
violence, society is diminished. 

• Violence is reciprocal and communi- 
cable. Violence is contagious. It is 
transmitted by overt, indiscriminate 
aggression and in subtle, unintentional 
ways. 

• All forms of violence are harmful and 
damaging. Physical, psychological, 
social and developmental violence in- 
clude neglect, inconsistent behavior and 
low expectations by peers and adults. 

• Violence is not the human condition. It 
is a learned behavior which is prevent- 
able. 

• Violence cuts across all lines of culture 
and ethnicity and is not exclusive to any 
single group or socioeconomic class. 



• Prevention of violence requires educa- 
tion of and by all segments of society. It 
requires a reassessment of how conflict 
is viewed and resolved. 

• The historical development of this 
society has been based on violence, and 
violence continues to be a cultural norm. 

• Individuals should be educated to 
understand that they have choices in the 
way they behave and express their feel- 
ings, and that they are responsible for the 
consequences of their actions. 

• Effective resolution of violence re- 
quires early intervention that respects the 
integrity and dignity of all concerned. 

• In order to establish safe schools, 
school personnel need to be increasingly 
aware of the nature and Implications of 
violence in their schools, and should be 
trained in ways to deal effectively with 
that violence. 



Definition of Violence 

Violence is a public health and 
safety condition that often results 
from individual, social, economic, 
political and institutional disregard 
for basic human needs. Violence 
includes physical and nonphysical 
harm which causes damage, pain, 
injury or fear. Violence disrupts the 
school environment and results in 
the debilitation of personal 
development which may lead to 
hopelessness and helplessness.^^ 
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Study Limitations 

Members of the panel did everything 
within their power to eliminate confound- 
ing variables and to make the findings of 
this study as reliable and as valid as pos- 
sible. The 320 recently credentialed teach- 
ers, school administrators and pupil person- 
nel service providers who responded to 
questionnaires were randomly selected. 
Program coordinators in all 72 California 
colleges and universities were sent ques- 
tionnaires with a majority of them respond- 
ing. Responses were received from CTC's 
counterparts in the other 49 states and the 
District of Columbia. All 850 members of 
the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education were sent questionnaires 
with a 42 percent response rate. And, in 
order to insure diversity within the over 
100 focus groups participating in the study, 
local educators were instructed to select 
students, parents, teachers, school adminis- 
trators, support personnel and community 
members of all races, ages, socioeconomic 
levels, grade and experience levels, and of 
both sexes. 
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tion," California Senate Bill 2460 . Chapter 526, EC 
Section 44276.5. 

2. Andal, D. (1993). '"'Teacher Credentials: school safety 
instruction," California Senate Bill 2264 . Chapter 743, 
EC Section 44276.1. 

3. Pittsburgh Public Schools, (November 1993). Safe 
Schools Project Report (p. 37). 



Whenever the topic of youth violence or 
school violence is discussed, there are 
inevitably some differences of opinion 
about which specific behaviors or incidents 
constitute violence. Given this circum- 
stance, the panel decided to allow each 
survey respondent to answer questions 
using their own personal definition of 
violence based on a wide range of behav- 
iors listed on the survey. 

Conclusions derived from this study are not 
necessarily generalizable to all populations 
in the state. 
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Supporting Research 



Survey Data Collection Process 

Early in the work of the Commission’s 
Advisory Panel on School Violence, it 
became evident that despite widespread 
media coverage about violence on school 
campuses, there is surprisingly little infor- 
mation about its prevalence and frequency. 
For this reason, the advisory panel decided 
to collect data in a number of different 
ways to assist them in their deliberations 
about addressing violence in California 
schools. 

After the panel discussed ideas about 



potential research strategies, work groups 
were formed to address different aspects of 
data collection. One group planned the 
development of survey questionnaires, and 
another developed procedures for focus 
groups. Other panelists identified ways to 
gather data from literature reviews and 
from observations and interviews with 
successful program coordinators. 

Survey questionnaires were developed and 
sent to: credential program coordinators at 
all 72 California colleges and universities 
with approved programs, 900 recently 



Chart 1 

School Violence Survey Distribution and Return Rates 
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• Program Coordinators and 
Credential Candidates in California 


72 Institutions 
(approx. 2,160) 


710 


33% 


• Recently Credentialed Teachers 


500 randomly 
selected 


155 


31% 


• Recently Credentialed Administrators 


200 randomly 
selected 


90 


45% 


• Recently Credentialed PPS Providers 


200 randomly 
selected 


75 


38% 


• California School Board Members 


350 Members 


100 (approx.) 29% 


• State Teacher Certification Agencies 


49 States 


49 States 


100% 


• Teacher Trainers in the United States 


850 Institutions 


360 


42% 
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credentialed educators, 350 California 
school board members, the California 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
counterparts in the other 49 states, and the 
850 member institutions of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 

Over 1 ,000 California educators responded, 
as well as 360 educators from colleges and 
universities in 44 states. Credential coordi- 
nators from all 49 states also responded to 
the Advisory Panel’s survey questionnaires. 
(See Chart 1 on previous page.) 

Focus Group 

Data Collection Process 

In addition to the mail survey, more than 
600 people participated iu over 60 small 
(maximum 8) focus groups that lasted from 
60 to 90 minutes. Homogeneous groups of 
junior and senior high school students, 
parents, teachers, school administrators, 
support staff, law enforcement and other 
community representatives met to discuss 
school violence. The focus groups were 
held in 1 1 counties throughout California. 
Each group was facilitated by two panelists 
who directed the discussion on the same 
four issues: 

1 . What experiences the participant has 
either personally had with school vio- 
lence or personally witnessed. 

2. What did they think caused the vio- 
lence. 

3. solutions might they suggest, and 

4. What training do they suggest for 
educators to address school violence. 



Later the panelists returned to those same 
1 1 counties, this time with study results and 
tentative recommendations, to get addi- 
tional feedback from the field, including 
college and university credential candidates 
and faculty, through over 50 focus group 
discussions. 

Panelists also visited exemplary programs 
throughout California, the United States 
and abroad. They collected data through 
the progression of their own work on 
school violence, and they attended and 



Over 1 ,000 California educators 
responded, as well as 360 educators 
from colleges and universities in 44 
states. Credential coordinators from 
all 49 states also responded to the 
Advisory Panel’s survey questionnaires. 



presented at various state, national and 
international conferences on the topic. It is 
important to note that trips throughout the 
United States and abroad were not at public 
expense, but were funded on the basis of 
the panelists’ regular professional capaci- 
ties. 

Information collected in the focus groups 
and surveys were used by six graduate 
students from California State University, 
Sacramento for their Masters Degree 
Theses in Social Work. In addition to 
analyzing the survey and focus group data, 
the six graduate students did an extensive 
literature review and each focused on one 
of the following groups: 
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1. teachers 

2. school administrators 

3. pupil personnel service providers 

4. school board members 

5. national perspective, non-California 
educators, and 

6. focus group participants, including 
students, parents, teachers and other 
educators. 

Finally, state credential coordinators 
(which are the California Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing’s counterparts, 
which have various names) in the other 49 
states and the District of Columbia were 
contacted again, just before the completion 
of this report, for an update about recent 
statewide efforts to address school 
violence. 



Information collected in the focus 
groups and surveys were used by seven 
graduate students from California State 
University, Sacramento for their Masters 
Degree Theses in Social Work. 
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Summary of Focus Group 
Data Results 



For All Groups 

A review of comments from focus group 
participants, in all groups combined, indi- 
cated the following common responses: 

1 . The most violent activities they person- 
ally experienced or witnessed were, from 
the most to the least frequently mentioned: 

• fights 

• gang-related activity 

• verbal abuse and teasing 

• brandishing weapons 

• racial incidents, and 

• various kinds of simple assaults. 

2. Causes of the school violence men- 
tioned in number 1 above (as a total of all 
groups) include, from the most to the least 
frequently mentioned: 

• ethnic and cultural ignorance 

• gangs (and group protection) 

• media (movies, TV, music, video games) 

• lack of values and respect 

• low self-esteem 

• non-equipped (untrained) staffs, and 

• dysfunctional families. 

3. The way to address school violence is, 
from the most to the least frequently men- 
tioned: 

• implement multicultural curriculum 



• involve community agencies and law 
enforcement in school partnerships 

• enforce discipline policies consistently 
and fairly 

• show concern and interest in students 

• improve internal and external communi- 
cation, and 

• teach conflict resolution, problem solving 
and crisis intervention skills to students 
and school staff. 

4. Training needed for staffs to address 
school violence should be in the areas of, 
from the most to the least frequently men- 
tioned: 

• multicultural sensitivity and awareness 

• conflict management and resolution 

• communication and interpersonal skills 

• listening and other counseling skills, and 

• classroom management and discipline. 

Violence Experienced 
or Witnessed 

Following is an alphabetized list of (recent) 
experiences of violence as reported in 
focus group meetings held throughout 
California. Out of the hundreds of different 
experiences mentioned by the more than 
600 focus group participants, these 30 were 
repeated most often. It is noteworthy that 
no single category was mentioned by more 
than 10 percent of the focus group 
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participants. This shows the diversity of 
experiences individuals have at their school 
campuses. 

• Anger 

• Assaults 

• Burglary, robbery, theft 

• Community/neighborhood violence 

• Defiance (truancy) 

• Disrespect 

• Domestic violence 

• Drive-bys 

• Extortion 

• Fights 

• Gang-related activity 

• Gossip/rumors 

• Homicides 

• Intimidation/bullying/harassment 

• Maddogging (persistent staring) 

• Outsiders 

• Pushing/shoving 

• Racial incidents (major) 

• Racial incidents (minor) 

• Rape/sexual battery 

• Sexual harassment 

• Shootings 

• Stabbings 

• Threats (major) 

• Threats (minor)-gestuics/posturing 

• Vandalism 

• Verbal abuse (teasing, swearing, name 
calling) 

• Brandishing weapons, (not specific) 

• Drug/alcohol use and dealing 

• Taggers (graffiti) 

Figure 1 on page 12 displays the ten most 
frequently mentioned experiences of vio- 
lence when focus group participants were 
questioned. It indicates the approximate 
number of people experiencing these forms 



Violence Experienced 

“Fights” were mentioned most 
frequently by participants in 
response to the question: What 
(recent) violence or violent acts 
have you either experienced 
personally or personally 
witnessed? 



"fights" when they were asked: What 
(recent) violence or violent acts have you 
either experienced personally or person- 
ally witnessed? 

When parents were asked this question, it 
was in reference to violence experienced 
by them or their children. It should be 
noted that even though the response 
"fights" was mentioned most frequently, it 
represented a relatively small number of 
the overall responses. 

Causes of School Violence 

Following is an alphabetized list of causes 
of school violence as reported in focus 
group meetings held throughout California 
during the month of January 1993. Out of 
the hundreds of different causes mentioned 
by the more than 600 focus group partici- 
pants, these 41 causes were repeated most 
often. 

• Anger, increased aggression, frustration, 
over-stressed children 

• Attention, power, control 

• No conflict management training, lack of 
self discipline and coping skills 

• No consequences for violent behavior 

• Not caring about consequences 



of vio- 
lence, 
directly 
or indi- 
rectly. 
For 

example, 
57 par- 
ticipants 
re- 
sponded 
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Drag/alcohol use and availability 

No extracurricular, alternative recreation 

or divergence for bored children 

Breakdown of family 

Gangs, group protection 

Violence in the home 

Sense of hopelessness 

Language barriers 

Media, movies, concerts, music, TV 

Intrusion of school by outsiders 

Lack of parental involvement 

Lack of appropriate, effective parenting 

skills 

Latchkey children 

Peer rivalry and competition 

Peer pressure 

Poverty 

Racial, ethnic, cultural ignorance 
Feeling of rejection, no sense of 
belonging 

Negative role models 
No sense of safety 
Lack of school resources 
Low school morale 
Overcrowded schools 
Low self-esteem 
Violent society 

Educators (staff) ignore problem and 
causes 

Staff not equipped with appropriate 
skills 

Show-off students 
Students’ bad attitudes 
Mainstreaming of problem students 
Problem students 
Lack of adult supervision 
Lack of parental supervision 
Uninvolved teachers, lack of interest in 
their students 

• Gang member territoriality 



• Lack of respect for values 

• Availability of weapons, including guns, 
etc. 

Figure 2 on page 14 displays the 11 most 
frequently mentioned causes of violence by 



Causes of Violence 



“Ethnic and cultural ignorance” was 
mentioned most frequently by 
participants in response to the 
question: What do you think caused 
the school violence you experienced 
or witnessed? 



focus group participants. The graph indi- 
cates the approximate number of different 
people suggesting these as the causes of 
school violence. For example, “ethnic and 
cultural ignorance” was mentioned by 
approximately 44 participants in response 
to the question: What do you think 
caused the school violence you experi- 
enced or witnessed? 

What Can Be Done 

Following is an alphabetized list of sugges- 
tions about what can be done to address 
school violence as reported in focus group 
meetings held throughout California during 
the month of January 1993. Out of the 
hundreds of different suggestions men- 
tioned by the more than 600 focus group 
participants, these 43 suggestions were 
repeated most often. 

• Make home visits to students’ communi- 
ties by school officials. 
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What Can Be Done About School Violence? 



“Implement multicultural curriculum,” “Involve community agencies and law en- 
forcement in school partnerships” were mentioned most frequently by participants in 
response to the question: What do you think can be done to address school violence? 



• Involve community agencies, including 
law enforcement, in school partnerships. 

• Hire more, counselors plus social work- 
ers, PPS personnel. 

• Discipline disruptive/problem students in 
private, not openly. 

• Make dress codes more strict, implement 
discipline. 

• Enforce discipline policy in consistent 
and fair manner. 

• Develop a school safety plan and involve 
staff, student and parents in the process. 

• Utilize alternative forms of discipline 
besides suspension. 

• Encourage and offer extracurricular, 
after-school activities- culturally diverse, 
etc. 

• Increase parental involvement. 

• Teach parenting skills. 

• Address parent education on school 
violence issues. 

• Develop alternative programs to meet 
needs of high risk students. 

• Implement conflict mediation, resolu- 
tion, problem solving, crisis intervention 
programs. 

• Implement multicultural curriculum 
programs. 

• Implement cooperative learning pro- 
grams (students into villages, families, 
tribes). 

• Use inspirational speaker programs for 



students (former gang members, 
pregnant teens). 

• Offer adult education programs 

• Provide education programs on gangs, 
weapons and drugs/alcohol. 

• Initiate programs that teach discipline, 
respect, values, responsibility. 

• Implement intervention and prevention 
programs. 

• Improve schools’ internal and external 
communication. 

• Closed campuses in schools 

• Have adults present at breaks, lunch, 
between classes, and before/after school. 

• Have smaller schools. 

• Assign more police officers and trained 
officers in schools for better security. 

• Install metal detectors for better security. 

• Recruit staff that are ethnically and 
racially diverse. 

• Provide more inservice training for staff. 

• School officials and other staff intervene 
early in fights/conflicts. 

• Hold forums/focused groups for 
students. 

• Offer peer tutoring, counseling and 
support for student. 

• Acknowledge students’ achievements, 
positive behavior. 

• Show concern for and interest in 
students. 

• Establish sense of connectedness among 
students/school spirit. 
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Show Concern & interest in Students 

Offer Students Peer Tutoring, Counseling & 
Support 

improve internal and Extemai 
Communication 

Teach Oistipline. Respect. Values & 
Responsibility 

implement Multicultural Curriculum 

Teach Conflict Resolution. Problem Solving 
& Crisis intervention Skills 



Educate Parents on School Violence Issues 



increase Parental involvement 



Enforce Oisctpline Policies Consistently & 
Fairly 

Hire More Counselors. Social Workers & Pupil 
Personnel Service Staff 

involve Community Agencies & Law 
Enforcement in School Partnership 
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• Make school subjects, discussions, 
curriculum relevant to students’ needs. 

• Provide positive role models for 
students. 

• Reduce students class size. 

• Students self-esteem promotion needed. 

• Develop rigorous review system of all 
educational personnel, including 
teachers. 

• Pair new teachers with veteran teacher 
for support system, mentoring program. 

• Increase teachers’ salaries (to attract 
best quality). 

Figure 3 on page 16 displays the 1 1 most 
frequently mentioned suggestions by focus 
group participants. The graph indicates the 
approximate number of different people 
making these suggestions about what can 
be done. For example, “involve community 
agencies and law enforcement in school 
partnerships” was mentioned by approxi- 
mately 36 participants in response to the 
question: What do you think can be done to 
address school violence? 

Training Needed 

Following is an alphabetized list of sugges- 
tions about what training is needed by 
educators to address school violence, as 
reported in focus group meetings held 
throughout California during the month of 
January 1993. Out of the hundreds of 
different suggestions mentioned by the 
more than 600 focus group participants, 
these 29 were repeated most often: 

• Assertiveness training 

• Behavior management-modification 
techniques (i.e., anger managen:?.nt) 



• Child abuse reporting training 

• Child development, psychology, 
adolescent psychology coursework 

• Classroom management skills (including 
disciplinary techniques) 

• Communication, human relations, inter- 
personal skills 



Educator Training Suggested 

Most suggestions related to the 
enhancement of skills to connect 
with and understand the needs of youth, 
not to learn how to punish 
or discipline them. 



• Knowledge of neighborhoods and com- 
munities where students live 

• Knowledge of community resources and 
networking skills 

• Mandatory community service - as part 
of the education program 

• Conflict management/resolution/media- 
tion training and problem solving 

• Cooperative learning techniques 

• Crisis intervention skills 

• Cultural sensitivity-multicultural 
awareness 

• How to break up fights 

• Gang information 

• Proficiency in another language 

• Knowledge of different learning styles 

• Making learning more intere^^ting and 
fun 

• Legal rights and responsibilities toward 
maintaining campus safety and order 

• Active listening skills and other 
counseling skills 
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• How to motivate the disengaged student 

• Parenting skills 

• Recognizing signs of troubled-at risk 
students 

• Understanding the concept of resiliency 

• Understanding the dynamics of respect- 
ing students 

• How to promote self-esteem in students 

• Student teaching experiences should be 
done in a variety of settings and with 
different grade levels — reality based 

• More Student teaching experience 

• Substance abuse training 

Figure 4 on page 19 displays the nine most 
frequently mentioned training suggestions 
by focus group participants. The graph 
indicates the approximate number of differ- 
ent participants mentioning this training 
need. Most suggestions related to the 
enhancement of skills to connect with and 
understand the needs of youth, not to learn 
how to punish or discipline them. 
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Focus Group Data Results 
by Constituency Group 



This section includes a summary of findings for 
focus group meetings held in eleven different 
counties throughout California in January 1993. 
These data show how over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, and 
support personnel responded. Four questions 
were asked in each small group, with a maxi- 
mum of eight participants: 

1. What violence have you personally 
experienced at school? (Parents were 
asked what violence has their child 
experienced.) 

2. What do you think caused the violence? 

3. What do you think can be done about 
violence at your school? 

4. What training do you think educators 
need to address school violence? 

Violence Experienced 

The forms of violence experienced in the 
schools were similar for most focus group 
participants. (See Figure 5 on page 21.) 

• For Teachers, the incidents of school 
violence most frequently mentioned 
were: 

1 ^fights 

2. verbal abuse such as teasing, 

swearing, and name calling 

3. brandishing of weapons 

4. gang related activity, and 

5. assaults. 



• For School Administrators, the incidents 
of school violence most frequently 
mentioned were: 

1. gang-related activity 

2. the brandishing of weapons 

3. fights, and 

4. racial incidents. 



Students 

The incidents of school violence most 
frequently mentioned by students were: 

1. fights 

2. gang-related activity 

3. verbal abuses such as teasing, 

swearing, and name calling 

4. the brandishing of weapons, and 

5. racial incidents. 



• For Parents, the incidents of school 
violence most frequently mentioned 
were: 

1 . verbal abuse such as teasing, 

swearing, and name calling 

2. fights 

3. the brandishing of weapons, and 

4. assaults. 

• For Su pport Personnel , such as counse- 
lors, custodians, and secretaries, the 
incidents of school violence most 
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frequently mentioned were: 

1. fights 

2. verbal abuses such as teasing, 
swearing, and name calling 

3. gang related activity 

4. the brandishing of weapons, and 

5. assaults. 




• Administrators believed that the primary 
causes of school violence were, in order of 
frequency mentioned (See Figure 6 on page 
23): 

1. ethnic and cultural ignorance 

2. dysfunctional families 

3. unequipped staff 

4. gang activity, and 

5. media, such as movies, T.V., music 

and video games. 



Teachers 



Causes of school violence most 
frequently mentioned by teachers 
were: 

1. lack of values and respect 

2. ethnic and cultural ignorance 

3. media, such as movies, TV, 

music and video games 

4. an unequipped staff, and 

5. lack of self discipline and 

coping skills. 



• Students said that the primary causes of 
school violence were, in order of frequency 
mentioned: 

1 . ethnic and cultural ignorance 

2. garig activity 



3. low self-esteem 

4. media, such as movies, TV, music 

and video games, and 

5. lack of self discipline and coping 

skills, drug/alcohol use and avail 
ability and dysfunctional families 
(all tied as the 5 th most frequently 
reported). 



• Parents said that the primary causes of 
school violence were, in order of frequency 
mentioned (1,2, and 3 tied): 

1. media, such as movies, TV, music 

and video games 

2. ethnic and cultural ignorance 

3. a violent society, (4, 5 and 6 tied) 

4. low self-esteem 

5. unequipped staff, and 

6. uncontrollable anger and aggression. 



• Support Personnel such as counselors, 
custodians and secretaries indicated that the 
biggest causes of school violence were, in 
order of frequency mentioned: 

1. ethnic and cultural ignorance 

2. unequipped staff, (3, 4, and 5 tied) 

3. drugs/ alcohol use and availability 

4. dysfunctional families, and 

5. media, such as movies, TV, music 

and videos. 










• Teachers said that the best way to reduce 
school violence was, in order of frequency 
mentioned (See Figure 7 on page 25): 

1. Implement multicultural curriculum. 

2. Show concern and interest in students 

(3, 4, 5, and 6 tied). 

3. Involve community agencies and law 

enforcement in school partnerships. 
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4. Hire more counselors, social workers 

and pupil personnel service staff. 

5. Enforce discipline policies 

consistently and fairly, and 

6. Improve internal and external 

communication. 



School Administrators 

Suggestions by administrators about what 
can be done to address school violence 
most frequently mentioned were: 

1 . Involve community agencies and law 

enforcement in school partnerships. 

2. Teach conflict resolution, problem 

solving and crisis intervention skills to 
both school staff and students. 

3. Implement multicultural curriculum. 

4. Teach discipline, respect, values and 

responsibility (5 and 6 tied). 

5. Increase parental involvement, and 

6. Improve internal and external 

communication. 



• Students said that the best way to address 
school violence was, in order of frequency 
mentioned: 

1 . Show concern and interest in students. 

2. Improve internal and external 

communication. 

3. Enforce discipline policies 

consistently and fairly. 

4. Implement multicultural curriculum, 

and 

5. Teach conflict resolution, problem 

and crisis intervention skills to both 
school staff and students. 



• Parents said that the best way to reduce 
school violence was, in order of frequency 
mentioned (1 and 2 tied): 

1. Increase parental involvement. 

2. Educate parents on school violence 

issues (3 and 4 tied). 

3. Teach discipline, respect, values and 

responsibility. 

4 . Offer students peer tutoring 

counseling and support 
(5, 6, and 7 tied). 

5. Implement multicultural curriculum. 

6. Improve internal and external 

communication, and 

7. Show concern and interest in 

students. 

• Su pport Personnel such as counselors, 
custodians and secretaries said that the best 
way to address school violence was, in 
order of frequency mentioned: 

1. Implement multicultural curriculum 

(2 and 3 tied). 

2. Offer students peer tutoring, 

counseling and support. 

3. Hire more counselors, social workers 

and pupil personnel service staff (4, 
5, 6, and 7 tied). 

4. Involve community agencies and law 

enforcement in school partnerships. 

5. Enforce discipline policies 

consistently and fairly. 

6. Increase parental involvement, and 

7. Educate parents on school violence 

issues. 
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Parents 



Training for school staffs to address school violence suggested by 
parents most frequently mentioned was: 

1 . multicultural sensitivity/awareness training 

2. communication, human relations and interpersonal training 

3. reality-based experiences in a variety of settings/grade levels 

4. classroom management 

5. conflict management, resolution, and mediation training, and 

6. active listening and Other counseling skills. 




• Teachers said that the training needs of 
staff to address school violence were, in 
order of frequency mentioned ( See Figure 
8 on page 27 - 1, 2, and 3 tied): 

1 . classroom management 

2. conflict management, resolution, and 

mediation training 

3. reality-based (student teaching and 

other) experiences in a variety of 
school settings/grade levels 

4. multicultural sensitivity/awareness, 

and 

5. communication, human relations and 

interpersonal training. 

• Administrators said that the training needs 
for staff to address school violence were, in 
order of frequency mentioned: 

1 . multicultural sensitivity/awareness 

2. conflict management, resolution, and 

mediation training 

3. classroom management 

4. reality-based experiences in a variety 

of school settings/grade levels, and 



5. communication, human relations and 
interpersonal training. 

• Students said that the training needs for 
staff to address school violence were, in 
order of frequency mentioned: 

1 . active listening and other counseling 

skills 

2. multicultural sensitivity/awareness 

training 

3. communication, human relations and 

interpersonal training 

4. conflict management, resolution and 

mediation training, and 

5. classroom management. 

• Su pport Personnel said that the training 
needs of staff to address school violence 
were, in order of frequency mentioned: 

1. multicultural sensitivity/awareness 

training (2 and 3 tied) 

2. communication, human relations and 

interpersonal training 

3. conflict management, resolution, and 

mediation training 

4. reality-based experiences in a variety 

of settings/grade levels, and 

5. active lisvering and other counseling 

skills. 
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Focus Group Constituency Responses to Training Needed to Address School 

Violence 
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Alameda County 
Focus Group Data Results 



The next section contains a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Alameda County. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 1 1 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1 . What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 
(See Figures 9 through 12 on pages 39-42.) 

Violence Experienced 

Fights and (minor) racial incidents were the 
two most commonly mentioned forms of 
violence experienced by these participants, 
followed by assaults. Next was gang- 
related activity, verbal abuse and the bran- 
dishing of weapons. 

Causes of Schooi Violence 

Ethnic and cultural ignorance was, by far, 
most often mentioned as being a major 
cause of violence in schools. Next were 
dysfunctional families and unequipped 
school staff who lacked training to address 



violence. Other causes of school violence 
mentioned by participants included media, 
such as movies, television and music, low 
self-esteem, and a lack of values and re- 
spect by students. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

The implementation of multicultural cur- 
riculum was number one on the list of 
things to be done to address school vio- 
lence. Next was the enforcement of disci- 
pline policies consistently and fairly and an 
increase in parental involvement. Other 
suggestions included the involvement of 
community agencies and law enforcement 
in school partnerships, to educate parents 
on school violence issues, to offer students 
peer tutoring, counseling and support, and 
to show concern and interest in students. 

Training Needed by Educators 

Active listening and other counseling skills 
led the list of suggested training needed by 
educators, followed by communication, 
human relations and interpersonal skills. 
Next was multicultural sensitivity and 
awareness training and reality-based expe- 
riences in a variety of settings and grade 
levels. Classroom management was also 
mentioned. 
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^ Fresno County 
Focus Group Data Results 



This section includes a summary of find- 
ings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Fresno County. The find- 
ings of this county are among those from a 
total of 1 1 counties throughout California 
where over 600 public school teachers, 
students, administrators, parents, support 
persormel and others discussed school 
violence in small group settings. Four 
questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1 . What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 

Violence Experienced 

Gang-related activity was mentioned as the 
most commonly experienced form of 
school violence by participants, followed 
by the brandishing of weapons. Other 
forms of violence mentioned included 
fights, assaults and (major) threats. Verbal 
abuse such as teasing, swearing and name 
calling was also mentioned. 

Causes of School Violence 

The three most commonly mentioned 
causes of school violence were dysfunc- 
tional families, ethnic and cultural 



ignorance and low self-esteem. An un- 
equipped staff and a lack of values and 
respect were the next most commonly 
mentioned as causes. Also mentioned were 
gangs and media, such as movies, televi- 
sion and music. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

Showing concern and interest in students 
was the most common suggestion offered 
about what can be done to address school 
violence, followed by involving commu- 
nity agencies and law enforcement in 
school partnerships and the hiring of more 
counselors, social workers and pupil per- 
sonnel service staff. Also mentioned were 
the teaching of conflict resolution, problem 
solving and crisis intervention skills for 
students and staff and the implementation 
of a multicultural curriculum. 

Training Needed by Educators 

Multicultural sensitivity and awareness was 
the most common training suggestion by 
participants, followed by communication, 
human relations and interpersonal skills, 
conflict management, resolution and me- 
diation and reality-based experiences in a 
variety of settings and grade levels. Class- 
room management was also suggested. 
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Los Angeles County 
Focus Group Data Results 



This section contains a summary of find- 
ings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Los Angeles County. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 1 1 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1 . What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 
(See Figures 9 through 12 on pages 39-42.) 

Violence Experienced 

Fighting were the most commonly men- 
tioned form of violence experienced by 
these participants. Next most commonly 
mentioned included gang-related activity, 
shootings, the brandishing of weapons and 
verbal abuse such as teasing, swearing and 
name calling. Also mentioned were intimi- 
dation, bullying and harassment and van- 
dalism. 

Causes of School Violence 

An unequipped staff who lack training to 



address school violence was, by far, the 
most commonly mentioned cause of school 
violence by participants. Next were gang- 
related activity, ethnic and cultural igno- 
rance and a lack of values and respect for 
others and for self. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

The implementation of a multicultural 
curriculum was the most commonly men- 
tioned suggestion about what can be done 
about school violence, followed by the 
involvement of community agencies and 
law enforcement in school partnerships, 
teaching conflict resolution, problem 
solving and crisis intervention skills, and 
improving internal and external communi- 
cation. The teaching of discipline, respect, 
values and responsibility was also sug- 
gested. 

Training Needed by Educators 

Reality-based experiences in a variety of 
settings and grade levels was the most 
popular training suggestion for educators 
made by participants, followed by class- 
room management and multicultural sensi- 
tivity and awareness. Conflict manage- 
ment, resolution and mediation were also 
mentioned. 
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Merced County 



Focus Group Data Results 



This section contains a summary of find- 
ings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Merced County. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 11 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1. What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 

Violence Experienced 

Fighting was the most commonly men- 
tioned form of violence experienced by 
tl.-'se participants. Next most commonly 
mentioned was shootings, followed by 
gang-related activity, the brandishing of 
weapons, and assaults. Also mentioned 
were (major) threats, (minor) racial inci- 
dents and verbal abuses such as teasing, 
swearing and name calling. 

Causes of School Violence 

Low self-esteem was mentioned as the 
number one cause of school violence by 



participants, followed by gang-related 
activity and ethnic and cultural ignorance. 
Also mentioned included dysfunctional 
families, media, such as movies, television 
and music, and an unequipped staff, lack- 
ing training to address school violence. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

The three most commonly made sugges- 
tions about what can be done to address 
school violence were increased parental 
involvement, education of parents on 
school violence issues and the improve- 
ment of internal and external communica- 
tion. The next most popular suggestions 
were the implementation of multicultural 
curriculum, teaching discipline, respect, 
values and responsibility, and showing 
concern and interest in students. 

Training Needed By Educators 

Classroom management was, by far, the 
most popular training suggestion for educa- 
tors, followed by multicultural sensitivity 
and awareness training. Next were commu- 
nication, human relations and interpersonal 
skills training and reality-based experi- 
ences in a variety of settings and grade 
levels. Active listening and other counsel- 
ing skills were also suggested. 
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^ Orange County 
Focus Group Data Results 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Orange County. The find- 
ings of this county are among those from a 
total of 1 1 counties throughout California 
where over 600 public school teachers, 
students, administrators, parents, support 
personnel and others discussed school 
violence in small group settings. Four 
questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1. What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 
(See Figures 9 through 12 on pages 39-42.) 

Violence Experienced 

The brandishing of weapons, followed 
closely by gang-related activity were the 
most common forms of violence experi- 
enced by these participants. Next were 
fights, intimidation, bullying and harass- 
ment and verbal abuse, such as teasing, 
swearing and name calling. Also mentioned 
were (minor) racial incidents and (major) 
threats. 

Causes of School Violence 

Gangs and group protection activity, along 



with media, such as movies, television and 
music were the most commonly mentioned 
causes of school violence. Low self-esteem 
was mentioned next, then ethnic and cul- 
tural ignorance, followed by a lack of 
values and respect and.dysfunctional fami- 
lies. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

Enforcement of Discipline Policies consis- 
tently and fairly and teaching discipline, 
respect, values and responsibility were the 
most common suggestions for addressing 
school violence. Also suggested was 
offering students peer tutoring, counseling 
and support, hiring more counselors, social 
workers and pupil personnel service staff 
and showing concern and interest in stu- 
dents. 

Training Needed By Educators 

The most common training suggestions for 
educators, in the order of most mentioned, 
were multicultural sensitivit> and aware- 
ness, active listening and other counseling 
skills, communication, human relations and 
interpersonal skills, conflict management, 
resolution and mediation skills and class- 
room management. 
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Riverside County 



Focus Group Data Resuits 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Riverside County. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 1 1 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1. What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
I educators need to address school violence. 

(See Figures 9 through 12 on pages 39-42.) 

Violence Experienced 

Fighting was mentioned as being the most 
common form of violence experienced by 
particip'^nts, followed by gang-related 
activity. Other forms of violent experiences 
mentioned were shootings, the brandishing 
of weapons, (major) threats, vandalism and 
verbal abuses, such as teasing, swearing 
and name calling. 

Causes of School Violence 

Ethnic and cultural ignorance was men- 
tioned most often as the cause of school 



violence, followed by gangs and group 
protection activity, media, such as movies, 
television, and music, dysfunctional fami- 
lies, a lack of values and respect and an 
unequipped staff who lack training to 
address school violence. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

The implementation of multicultural cur- 
riculum followed closely by the showing of 
concern and interest in students were the 
two most common suggestions given in 
reference to doing something about school 
violence. Next most commonly mentioned 
suggestions were involving community 
agencies and law enforcement in school 
partnerships, teaching conflict resolution, 
problem solving and crisis intervention 
skills and enforcing discipline policies 
consistently and fairly. 

Training Needed By Educators 

Multicultural sensitivity and awareness 
training for educators was the most popular 
suggestion, followed by conflict manage- 
ment, resolution and mediation; communi- 
cation, human relations and interpersonal 
skills; reality-based experiences in a variety 
of settings and grade levels; and classroom 
management. 
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Sacramento County 



Focus Group Data Results 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Sacramento County. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 1 1 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1 . What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 

Violence Experienced 

Verbal abuse such as teasing, swearing and 
name calling was the most commonly 
mentioned form of violence experienced by 
participants, followed by fights, the bran- 
dishing of weapons, assaults and vandal- 
ism. Other forms of violence experienced 
included gang-related activity, intimidation, 
bullying and harassment and shootings. 

Causes of School Violence 

A lack of values and respect was the most 
commonly mentioned cause of school 
violence, followed by media, such as 
movies, television and music; ethnic and 



cultural ignorance; and an unequipped 
staff, lacking training to address school 
violence. Other causes mentioned were 
dysfunctional families and gangs and group 
protection activities. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

Involving community agencies and law 
enforcement in school partnerships was the 
most popular suggestion about what can be 
done about school violence, followed by 
the teaching of discipline, respect, values 
and responsibility. Next were enforcing 
discipline policies consistently and fairly; 
increasing parental involvement and im- 
proving internal and external communica- 
tion. Showing concern and interest in 
students was also mentioned as important 
in preventing school violence. 

Training Needed By Educators 

Conflict management, resolution and 
mediation was the most popular training 
suggested for educators. Next were class- • 
room management, multicultural sensitivity 
and awareness training and reality-based 
(student teaching and other) experiences in 
a variety of settings and grade levels. Also 
mentioned was the need for better commu- 
nication, human relations and interpersonal 
skills. 
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San Bernardino County 



Focus Group Data Results 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in San Bernardino. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 1 1 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1 . What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 

Violence Experienced 

The brandishing of weapons was the most 
commonly mentioned form of violence 
experienced by participants. Next were 
fighting, gang-related activity, shootings 
and major threats and then, vandalism and 
verbal abuse, such as teasing, sv/earing and 
name calling. 

Causes of School Violence 

Ethnic and cultural ignorance was men- 
tioned most often as a major cause of 
school violence, followed by dysfunctional 
families and an unequipped staff lacking 
training to address school violence. Next 



O 
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was gang and group protection activity, 
followed by media such as movies, televi- 
sion and music and a lack of values and 
respect. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

The three most popular suggestions were, 

1 . involve community agencies and law 
enforcement in school partnerships; 2. 
increase parental involvement; and 3. 
implement multicultural curriculum. The 
next most popular suggestions mentioned 
were hire more counselors, social workers 
and pupil personnel service staff; teach 
conflict resolution, problem solving and 
crisis intervention skills; improve internal 
and external communication; and offer 
students peer tutoring, counseling and 
support. 

Training Needed By Educators 

The two most commonly mentioned train- 
ing suggestions were multicultural sensitiv- 
ity and awareness training and reality- 
based (student teaching and other) experi- 
ences in a vaiiety of settings and grade 
levels. The next most popular suggestions 
were classroom management, communica- 
tion, human relations and interpersonal 
skills; and active listening and other coun- 
seling skills. 
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San Diego County 



Focus Group Data Results 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in San Diego County. The 
findings of this county are among those 
from a total of 1 1 counties throughout 
California where over 600 public school 
teachers, students, administrators, parents, 
support personnel and others discussed 
school violence in small group settings. 
Four questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1. What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 

Violence Experienced 

The two most commonly mentioned forms 
of violence experienced were fights and 
gang-related activity. Next were vandalism 
and verbal abuse, such as teasing, swearing 
and name calling, followed by the bran- 
dishing of weapons, assaults and (minor) 
racial incidents. 

Causes of School Violence 

The three most commonly mentioned 
causes of school violence were low self- 
esteem, gangs and group protection activi- 
ties, and media, such as movies, television 
and music. The next most commonly 
mentioned causes were dysfunctional 



families and ethnic and cultural ignorance. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

By far, the two most commonly mentioned 
things to be done about school violence 
were implementing multicultural curricu- 
lum and offering students peer tutoring, 
counseling and support. Next were enforc- 
ing discipline policies consistently and 
fairly and showing concern and interest in 
students. Other suggestions included in- 
volving community agencies and law 
enforcement in school partnerships; hiring 
more counselors, social workers and pupil 
personnel service staff; increasing parental 
involvement; educate parents on school 
violence issues; teach conflict resolution, 
problem solving and crisis intervention 
skills; teach discipline, respect, values, 
responsibility; improve internal and exter- 
nal communication. 

Training Needed By Educators 

Multicultural sensitivity and awareness 
training for educators was the most com- 
monly mentioned suggestion, followed by 
communication, human relations and 
interpersonal skills and then by active 
listening and other counseling skills. Other 
training suggestions included classroom 
management and conflict management, 
resolution and mediation training. 
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Santa Barbara County 



Focus Group Data Results 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Santa Barbara County. 

The findings of this county are among 
those from a total of 1,1 counties through- 
out California where over 600 public 
school teachers, students, administrators, 
parents, support personnel and others 
discussed school violence in small group 
settings. Four questions were asked in each 
group of participants: 1 . What violence 
have you personally experienced at school? 

2. What do you think caused the violence? 

3. What do you think can be done about 
violence at your school? 4. What t»‘aining 
do you think educators need to address 
school violence. (See Figures 9 through 12 
on pages 39-42.) 

Violence Experienced 

Fighting was, by far the most commonly 
mentioned form of violence experienced by 
participants, followed by verbal abuse, 
such as teasing, swearing and name calling, 
then assaults. Other forms of violence 
experienced by participants were gang- 
related activity, (minor) racial incidents, 
vandalism and (major) threats. 

Causes of School Violence 

Participants mentioned five major causes of 



school violence, all of equal importance, 
dysfunctional families, gangs and group 
protection activities, ethnic and cultural 
ignorance, an unequipped staff, lacking 
training to address school violence, and a 
lack of values and respect. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

Suggestions to teach conflict resolution, 
problem solving and crisis intervention 
skills were, by far, the most commonly 
mentioned suggestions about what can be 
done to address school violence, followed 
by improving internal and external commu- 
nication. Other suggestions included in- 
volving community agencies and law 
enforcement in school partnerships, enforc- 
ing discipline policies consistently and 
fairly and increasing parental involvement. 

Training Needed By Educators 

The two most commonly mentioned train- 
ing suggestions for educators were 
multicultural sensitivity awareness training 
and reality-based (student teaching and 
other) experiences in a variety of settings 
and grade levels. Next were classroom 
management, communication, human 
relations and interpersonal skills and active 
listening and other counseling skills. 
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^ Shasta County 
Focus Group Data Results 



The following section is a summary of 
findings for focus group meetings held in 
January 1993 in Shasta County. The find- 
ings of this county are among those from a 
total of 1 1 counties throughout California 
where over 600 public school teachers, 
students, administrators, parents, support 
personnel and others discussed school 
violence in small group settings. Four 
questions were asked in each group of 
participants: 1. What violence have you 
personally experienced at school? 2. What 
do you think caused the violence? 3. What 
do you think can be done about violence at 
your school? 4. What training do you think 
educators need to address school violence. 
(See Figures 9 through 12 on pages 39-42.) 

Violence Experienced 

Minor racial incidents were the .uost com- 
monly mentioned form of violence experi- 
enced by participants, followed by verbal 
abuse, such as teasing, swearing and name 
calling. Next was fighting and then, gang- 
related activity. Other forms of violence 
experienced by participants included the 
brandishing of weapons, intimidation, 
bullying and harassment and assaults. 
Vandalism was also mentioned. 

Causes of School Violence 

Ethnic and cultural ignorance was men- 
tioned most often as being a major cause of 



school violence, followed by a lack of 
values and respect, and then media, such as 
movies, television and music. Other causes 
mentioned were gangs and group protec- 
tion activities, low self-esteem and staff not 
being equipped or sufficiently trained to 
address school violence. 

What Can Be Done 
About School Violence 

Teaching discipline, respect, values and 
responsibility was number one on the list of 
things to be done to address school vio- 
lence. Other suggestions included enforc- 
ing discipline policies consistently and 
fairly; educate parents on school violence 
issues; implement multicultural curriculum 
and improve internal and external commu- 
nication. 

Training Needed By Educators 

Conflict management, resolution and 
mediation was the most commonly men- 
tioned training suggestion for educators, 
followed, in order of popularity were, 
multicultural sensitivity and awareness 
training, active listening and other counsel- 
ing skills and reality-based (student teach- 
ing and other) experiences in a variety of 
settings and grade levels. 
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Figure 10 

Focus Group Participant Responses by County to Causes of School Violence 
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Focus Group Participant Responses by County How to Address School Violence 
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Survey Questionnaire Resuits 



Background 

Survey procedures were used to gather 
information about school violence experi- 
ences among educators. Questionnaire 
were developed after reviewing various 
instruments used in previous school safety 
research. All instruments were pilot-tested 
and distributed to the groups listed below. 

Surveys were sent to coordinators of cre- 
dential preparation programs for teachers, 
administrators and pupil personnel service 
providers at all 72 California colleges and 
universities with CTC approved programs. 
They were asked to complete the survey 
and to select 20 of their credential candi- 
dates to complete the survey. 

The Commission randomly selected 500 
recently credentialed (in 1991) teachers, 

200 recently credentialed school adminis- 
trators and 200 recently credentialed pupil 
personnel service providers and sent sur- 
veys to them. 

A school board member, who was also a 
panelist, administered the survey to confer- 
ence participants at the California School 
Board Association’s annual convention in 
November, 1992. Because the number of 
respondents was not sufficient, the state 
school board association president also sent 
the survey to the executive council of the 
organization (250). 



Surveys were sent to the Commission’s 
counterparts in all 49 states and the District 
of Columbia. 

And finally, the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education sent their 
mailing list of all 850 of their member 
institutions from throughout the United 
States who, in turn, were sent surveys. 

Responses were received from: 

(a) more than 700 California credential 
candidates and their professors; 

(b) more than 300 recently credentialed 
school teachers, administrators, and pupil 
personnel service providers such as 
school counselors, psychologists and 
social workers; 

(c) almost 100 school board members; 

(d) state teacher credentialing and licens- 
ing directors (CTC’s counterparts) in all 
the other 49 states, including the District 
of Columbia; and 

(e) more than 360 college and university 
teacher training program coordinators 
from throughout the United States re- 
sponded to a survey about the prepared- 
ness of their students to address school 
violence. (See chart on page 7.) 
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Survey Responses 



Overall, How Big of a Problem is 
Violence at Your School? 

Surprisingly, only a few written survey 
respondents saw violence at their school as 
being a very big problem. A large percent- 
age indicated that violence was a medium- 
sized problem, though most indicated that 
violence was not a problem (see Figures 13 
and 14). 

An analysis of different groups 



participating shows that credential program 
coordinators from throughout the United 
States were the least likely to indicate that 
violence was a problem in the schools 
(over 80 percent indicated that violence 
was little or no problem at all). However, a 
mixed group of participants in small focus 
group meetings throughout California saw 
it as the biggest problem, even though 47 
percent of them deemed violence as a 
medium-sized problem; 5 percent said it 



Figure 13 

CTC Survey Results, Responses to Question: 
Overall, how big of a problem is violence at your school? 
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Figure 14 

California Current Credential Student Candidate Responses: 
How Big of a Problem is Violence on Your School Campus? 




Size of Problem 



Figure 15 

California Recent Credential Recipient Responses: 

How Adequately Prepared Are You to Address Violence on Your School Campus? 
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Figure 16 

California Current Student Credential Candidate Responses: 

How Adequately Prepared Are You to Address Violence on Your School Campus? 




1 2 
Totally Unprepared 



6 7 

Totally Prepared 



Level of Preparation to Address School Violence 



was a little problem and 20 percent said it 
was very little or no problem at all, which 
leaves only 25 per cent who saw violence 
as a big or very big problem. 

The vast majority of recently credentialed 
candidates, currently working in California 
schools also responded to the written 
survey indicating that violence was little or 



School board member responses 
seemed to indicate that they 
felt their staff members were 
prepared to address violence in 
California schools 



no problem in their schools. See Figure 13. 

How Adequately Prepared are You 
to Address Violence on Your 
School Campus? 

Not surprisingly, most educators feel 
unprepared to address school violence. 
Responses from recently credentialed 
teachers, school administrators, and pupil 
personnel service providers (see Figure 15) 
were similar to those of credential candi- 
dates currently completing preparation 
programs (see Figure 16). Teachers re- 
ported feeling the most unprepared, fol- 
lowed by pupil personnel service providers 
(school counselors, psychologists, social 
workers and child welfare attendance 
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Figure 17 

Responses of Trainers in Institutes of 
Itigher Education in the USA: 



How Adequately Docs Vour Program Prepare 
K-12 Educators to Effectively Address Violence 
on School Campuses? 




Totally Unprepared Totally Prepared 

Level of Preparation 



Figure 18 



California School Board Member Responses: 
How Adequately Prepared is Vour Staff 
to Address School Violence? 
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specialists). School administrators feel 
the most prepared, even though an equal 
number stated they were unprepared as 
were prepared. The vast majority of 
education program coordinators 
throughout the United States stated that 
they were unprepared (see Figure 17). 
On the other hand, however, school 
board member responses seemed to 
indicate that they felt their staff mem- 
bers were prepared to address violence 
in California schools (see Figure 18). 

Special Training for 
School Violence? 

In each case, when asked if they re- 
ceived special training or if there should 
be special training, the responses were 
in the same direction: a resounding 
“NO” I did not receive special training, 
and “YES” there should be training for 
school violence. (See Figure 19 for 



national responses and Figures 20 and 21 
for state responses.) 

Do You Want School 
Violence Training? 

Over 60 percent of all educators respond- 
ing said “YES” to the question, "Do you 
want school violence training?" (See Fig- 
ure 22 for recently credentialed educator 
responses.) 

What Incidents of Violence 
have Occurred to Students 
or Adults at Your School in 
the Past 30 to 60 Days? 

Eighty percent (80 per cent) or more of the 
recently credentialed school administrators, 
teachers, and pupil personnel service pro- 
viders reported that in the past 30-60 days, 
students or adults at tlieir school were 
punched, grabbed, cursed at or made fun 
of. At least 70 per cent of the credentialed 
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educators reported that students or adults 
were verbally threatened or had personal 
property stolen (see Figures 23, 24, and 
25). 

How Often do You Think About 
Leaving the Education Profession 
Because of Schooi Vioience? 

Neither recently credentialed educators nor 
credential candidates think about leaving 
the profession very often due to school 
violence (see Figures 26 and 27). 

Related questions were asked of credential 



candidates currently completing prepara- 
tion programs from California or other 
parts of the United States and the results 
are about the same, showing very little 
worry. The results are shown in the follow- 
ing figures: 

• How often do you worry about violence 
at your training site? (California respon- 
dents, around 70 percent, very little) — 
(see Figure 28). 

• To the best of your knowledge, how often 

do your students worry about their per- 
sonal safety at their placement school 



Figure 19 



Trainers in Institutions of Higher Education in the USA: 
Responses to Questions About Their Students Receiving 
Special Training and About the Need for Special Training 
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campuses? (Credential program coordi- 
nators from throughout the United States, 
83 percent said very little) — (see Figure 



Over 90 per cent of all educators said 
“YES” (see Figure 31 for recently 
credentialed educator responses). 

Does Your School Have a 
Violence Prevention Program? 

Just over half recently credentiaied educa- 
tors said “YES” (see Figure 32). 

Violence Training Required for 
State Certification? 

California is the only state in the United 
States to require training to address school 
violence for state certification of teachers, 
school administrators, and pupil service 
personnel. As of March 1995, no other state 
is addressing this issue in preservice train- 
ing as a condition for state certification. 



Figure 20 

California Recent Credential Recipient 
Responses: Should There Be Special TVaining 
for School Violence? 
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Figure 21 

California Recent Credential Recipient Responses: 
Did you Receive Special Training for 
School Violence? 
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Figure 22 

California Recent Credential Recipient 
Responses: Do You Want School Violence 
Inservice Training? 
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Figure 23 

New Teacher Credential Holders: 
Incidents That Occurred 
to Anyone on their Campus(es) in Past Month 
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Figure 24 

New PPS Credential Holders: Incidents That Occurred 
to Anyone on their Campus(es) in Past Month 
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Figure 25 

New Administrative Credential Holder: Incidents That Occurred 
to Anyone on their Campus(es) in the Past Month 
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Figure 26 

California Recent Credential Recipient Responses: 

How often do you think about leaving the education Profession 
because of violence on your school campus? 
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Figure 27 

California Current Credential Candidate Responses: 
How Often do you Think About Leaving the Education 
Profession Because of School Violence? 
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Figure 29 



IVainers in Institutions of Higher 
Education in USA: 

To the best of your knowledge, how often do 
your students worry about their personal safety 
at their placement school campus? 




Figure 30 

Trainers of Educators in Institutes of Higher Education in USA: 

How Often do Students Think About Leaving Your Credential 
Program Because of Worries About School Violence? 
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Figure 31 



California Recent Credential Recipient Responses 
Do You Support Mandatory K-12 Safety Planning? 




Figure 32 

Recent Credential Recipient Responses: 
Does Your School Have Violence 
Prevention Programs? 
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IMPANEL RECOMMENDATIONS 



The recommendations in this report are 
designed to promote the development of 
skills among educators and the broader 
community so they can develop prevention 
and intervention efforts to address violence 
in California schools. The Panel believes 
that effective violence prevention programs 
will do more than increase surveillance and 
discipline students who are prone to ag- 
gression. It is also necessary for all in- 
volved to have the courage to teach chil- 
dren alternatives to violence and to ac- 
knowledge how we as adults contribute to 
this problem. Most importantly, the panel 
propc ses to retain the focus on education 
and not solely on punishing incidents of 
violence. 



It is essential that educators 
examine the school violence 
problem in order to include it within 
the broad educational 
mission of schools. This is the 
unique contribution that educators 
can bring to the general problem of 
reducing violence among 
California’s youth. 



The Panel is also concerned that readers 
realize the importance of placing school 
and violence prevention efforts within the 
context of social, institutional and commu- 
nity-wide initiatives. No amount of effort 
to prevent and mitigate violence in the 



schools will be successful unless the entire 
community is equally involved.' 

The panel elected to present its recommen- 
dations for each of the constituencies that 
have a role in educating students and 
addressing school violence. In this section, 
recommendations are presented for; 

• Teachers 

• School administrators 

• Pupil personnel services staff (counse- 
lors, psychologists, social workers, etc.) 

• Other Educators and Organizations 

-School classified personnel 
-School board members 
-Professional organizations and 
-College and university trainers 

• Educational Consumers 

-Students 

-Parents and other caregivers 

• Criminal Justice Personnel 

-Law enforcement 
-Probation and parole 
-Prosecutor’s office 

• Community and Social Service Providers 

-Business 

-Civic organizations 
-Religious organizations 
-Labor organizations 
-Government agencies (local, state 
and Federal) 

-Community-based organizations 
and volunteers 

• Health and social service providers 

• The Legislature 
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Although the recommendations are pre- 
sented separately for each group, the panel 
recognizes that preventing school violence 
will require collaboration among school 
and community constituencies. It is essen- 
tial that educators examine the school 
violence problem in order to include it 
within the broad educational mission of 
schools. This is the unique contribution that 
educators can bring to the general problem 
of reducing violence among California’s 
youth. 

References and Other 
Supportive Documentation 

1 . Soriano» M., Soriano» F.» & Jiminez» E. (1994). 
“School Violence Among Culturally Diverse Popula- 
tions: Sociocultural And Institutional Considerations/’ 
School Psychology Review. 23 (2), (pp. 216-235). 
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V RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
y TEACHERS 



The Teacher’s Mission 

The primary mission of teachers is to foster 
academic excellence and success of all 
youth by creating caring relationships and 
integrated learning environments that are 
engaging and motivating to students. 
Teachers play an essential role in creating 
effective schools and are responsible for 
educating competent students so they can 
reach their academic, social, and career 
potential. 

The teacher’s 
mission needs to 
be supported by 
parental involve- 
ment, clear and 
open communi- 
cation, a belief 
in the value of 
cultural diver- 
sity, and the 
ability to foster a 
climate of stu- 
dent cooperation 
and collabora- 
tion. Teachers need to work with parents in 
a variety of ways to increase student self- 
esteem and personal and social responsibil- 
ity. Students who are engaged in a chal- 
lenging curriculum and given opportunities 
for success have increased self-esteem and 
connectedness to school and education. 



These students also participate less in 
violent and disruptive behavior. 

Changing Roles for Teachers 

Societal changes combined with new legal 
mandates are reshaping the educator’s role. 
Teachers must understand what the law 
requires and allows, and how to apply it in 
their school settings. Classroom and cam- 
pus management, student rights and re- 
sponsibilities, equity, fairness, and appre- 
ciation for the unique 
cultural diversity of all 
individuals are central to 
this role.-**' ^ 

The teacher’s role is 
expanding to include that 
of an educator as well as 
an informed source of 
youth services. Teachers 
must develop the knowl- 
edge and skills to recog- 
nize special needs of 
children, involve parents, 
identify and use commu- 
nity resources, respond to potential crises, 
and participate in collaborative planning 
groups.^' 

Influences in a Student’s Life 

With the exception of parents, the class- 
room teacher is perhaps the single most 



A school can create a “coherent” 
environment, a climate, more potent 
than any single influence — teachers, 
class, family, neighborhood — so 
potent that for at least six hours a day 
it can override almost everything else 
in the lives of children.”* 

Ron Edmonds 
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important adult who influences a child’s 
life. In his classic study on school effec- 
tiveness, Ron Edmonds concluded that a 
school can create a “coherent” environ- 
ment, a climate, more potent than any 
single influence — teachers, class, family, 
neighborhood — “so potent that for at least 
six hours a day it can override almost 
eveiy'thing else in the lives of children.”** 
Children are resilient and can overcome 
many life stressors.’ 



References and Other 
Supportive Documentation 

(For previous page) 

1 . American Psychological Association (1993). “Youth 
Violence: Psychology’s Response/’ Summary report of 
the American Psychological Assaciation Commission on 
Violence and Youth. (1 ), Washington, DC: Author. 

2. Goldstein, A. P., Harootunian, B., & Conoley, J. C. 
(1994). Student Aggression . New York: Guilford. 
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Issue For School Psychologists,’’ School Psychology 
Review, 23 (2), (pp. 236-256). 

4. Pullis, M. (1994). “A Model For Helping Teachers 
Implement Classroom-Based Anger Intervention 
Programs,” In Furlong, M. & Smith, D. (Eds.), Anger, 
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Intervention Strategies For Youth (pp. 117-140). 
Brandon, VT: Clinical Psychology Publishing Company. 
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Teacher 

Recommendation #1 



Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to 
address their legal and professional 
responsibilities with regard to student 
behavior and school safety. Examples 
include: 

• Mandated child abuse reporting' 

• Confidentiality of student records- 

• Teacher liability •' 

• Student rights and responsibilities - 

behavior expectations and consequences 

4.6 

• Disciplinary matters vs. criminal offenses 

(i.e., truancy vs. weapons and drugs) 

• Classroom management 

• Parent rights and responsibilities (records 

access) 

• Parent involvement (meetings, classroom 

reinforcement) 

• Act in a respectful manner to all students, 

parents, and staff members 

• Search and seizure opportunities and 

limitations (Reasonable suspicion vs. 
probable cause )^ 
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Rationale 



In a litigious society, teachers need to 
understand California and federal laws, 
school policies, and district regulations to 
perform their required duties and minimize 
their liability exposure. Requirements are 
set in the California Education Code, Penal 
Code, Welfare and Institutions Code, and 
other codes, ordinances, statutes, and 
regulations.’ 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Teacher Recommendation #1) 

1 . California Penal Code Sections 1 1 166-1 1 174.3. 

2. California Education Code Section 49073. 

3. California Education Code Sections 44420 - 44440. 

4. California Education Code Section 44807. 

5. California Education Code Sections 49061-49077. 

6. C::lifomia Education Code, Sections 48900 - 48925. 

7. James, B. (1994). “School Violence And The Law: 
The Search For Suitable Tools,” School Psychology 
Review. 23 (2), (pp. 190-203). 



Teacher 

Recommendation #2 



Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill for building a 
safe, positive, and nurturing school 
climate . This knowledge and associated 
skills allow teachers to:*’^® 

• Clearly communicate, consistently 
enforce, and fairly apply the classroom 
and campus behavior standards. Teachers 
should have a prominent role in 
establishing these standards.^ 



Teachers should 

present curriculum that is relevant 
and practical — curriculum that is 
meaningful and students can 
relate to it. 



• Create a classroom environment condu- 
cive to learning. 

• Establish with students a shared standard 
of values and behaviors that create 
mutual respect. 

• Create a climate that acknowledges and 
respects lacial, ethnic, gender, sexual 
orientation, national origin, familial 
status, age, religious, developmental, 
socioeconomic and ability differences. 

• Present curriculum that is relevant and 
practical — curriculum that is meaningful 
and students can relate to it.* * 

• Provide support and protection to victims 
and professional assistance for perpetra- 
tors. 

• Enhance positive communication among 
themselves, students, parents, and other 
staff members. 

• Identify, select, and or recommend 
appropriate discipline alternatives, such 
as individual educational and behavior 
plans, Saturday school, in-school suspen- 
sion, tutoring, community service, and 
restitution. Discipline considerations 
should always be made with concern for 
preserving the dignity of students, par- 
ents and staff.“- ’ 
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• Be knowl- 
edgeable 
about how 
various 
protective 
factors 
(i.e., paren- 
tal involve- 
ment and 
wholesome 



Through creative uses of the curriculum and 
other educational activities, teachers should 
provide students with an understanding of how 
the media impacts their lives positively and 
negatively. Students should also learn how they 
can more objectively view media and counteract 
its negative influences.’ 



relationships) can be a positive influence 
and how risk factors (i.e., drug abuse and 
domestic violence) can be a negative 
influence on a student’s emotional, 
social, and cognitive development.’ ®- 

• Through creative uses of the curriculum 
and other educational activities, provide 
students with an understanding of how 
the media (television, radio, video games 
and movies, newspapers, magazines, 
computers, and other forms of media) 
impacts their lives positively and nega- 
tively. Students should also learn how 
they can more objectively view media 
and counteract its negative influences.’ 

• Assess personal values, biases, knowl- 
edge, and experiences to detemiine how 
those factors impact their teaching effec- 
tiveness, through professional activities. 

10. M 

• Understand their role in the campus 
discipline plan.” 

• Provide the context in which youth of 
various racial, ethnic, sexual orientation, 
socioeconomic, and religious back- 
grounds develop bonds of cohesiveness, 
a sense of community, and mutual appre- 
ciation (i.e., UNICEF materials).” 



• Assess 
accurately 
the class- 
room cli- 
mate by 
appraising 
student 
attitudes and 
expectations 
about the 

class, the needs and strengths of each 
student, and appropriate referrals for spe- 
cial student needs that cannot be addressed 
solely in the classroom.” Provide encour- 
agement and support to slower students 
while giving attention to those students 
whose learning pace is average or more 
advanced. 

Rationale 

Students feel safe in a school environment 
when teachers nurture, communicate effec- 
tively, reflect a caring attitude, allow for 
individuality, and demonstrate courtesy and 
respect. School personnel can become 
significant buffering influences in the lives 
of students who experience multiple risk/ 
protective factors in their lives. Further- 
more, even if there is minimal overt, 
gratuitous violence in a particular school, 
educators still have a broader obligation to 
help children who have been victims of or 
witnessed violence in their communities. 
This is necessary because such experiences 
can lead to psychological and social dis- 
tress. Research has shown that students 
exposed to violence chronically will be 
unable to devote all of their energy toward 
the learning process in the classroom.'*’ 

Teachers in mainstream classes are being 
called upon to teach students who are on a 
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trajectory toward aggressive behavior and 
require nontraditional instructional and 
management techniques. Additional staff 
development is needed to prepare teachers 
and other school personnel to appropriately 
address the needs of these students. '*■ ’’ 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Teacher Recommendation #2) 
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Tocher 

Recommendation #3/ 

Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to 
utilize and involve community members 
and resources in the educational pro- 
gram in order to build an effective rela- 
tionship with the community. Building 
the knowledge and sldll base for teachers 
should begin in preservice preparation, 
but should be continued with inservice 
training. Time to use this knowledge and 
these skills must also be made available 
as is appropriate at each school site.*’^ 
Examples include: 

• Interagency partnerships that extend into 
the school community, such as with 
higher education, the corporate commu- 
nity, law enforcement, probation, health 



care providers, social services, mental 
health, parks and recreation agencies, 
senior citizens.^ 

• School-linked health and social services. 

• Volunteers for teacher assistance and 
tutoring. 

• Technology and related databases. 

• Media and information networks. 

• Homework assignments that allow 
students to practice things learned and to 
make practical use of their education 
wherever possible. 

• Various resources that are available 
through the school or district such as 
individual or family counseling and 
referrals for family or social services. 

Rationale 

Drawing upon community resources will 
enhance the teacher’s role as a partner in 
the process of educating children. Teachers 
can greatly benefit from an awareness of 
techniques for increasing community 
involvement and making use of appropriate 
resources and referrals when students have 
special needs that cannot be addressed 
solely with their own classroom resources. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Teacher Recommendation #3) 

1. Gessinger, J. (June 30, 1993). “School Violence 
Blamed On Uncaring Adults.” San Diego Union 
Tribune . 
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Teachers should receive instruction in the 
knowledge and skill in crisis prevention. 
crisis management, crisis containment. 
and crisis resolution . This knowledge and 
associated skills allow teachers to: 

• Model for students strategies in conflict ■ 
resolution and mediation. 

• Implement conflict resolution and media- 
tion programs and strategies, providing 
students with opportunities to practice 
resolution and mediation skills within 
and outside the classroom.' 

• Respond safely to an assaultive student. 

• Respond to the emergency situations 
identified in the school’s crisis plan.^ 

• Evaluate and handle physical confronta- 
tions in a safe manner.^ 

• Defuse and mediate conflict, and teach 
mediation skills to students. ' 



• Approach adult or youth intruders in a 
safe and nonthreatening manner. ^ 

• Recognize the early verbal and nonver- 
bal warning signs of disruptive student 
demonstrations, such as verbal attack 
patterns, bullying, maddogging, disic- 
spect, hazing, and intimidation, and 
respond appropriately.* ’ 

• Be aware of the value system and culture 
associated with street life in urban com- 
munities. In essence, the norms of the 
street may be at odds with the behavioral 
norms of the schools. They can represent 
a competing and sometimes contradic- 
tory value system.’- " 

• Be knowledgeable about places and 
situations in school that are associated 
with the occurrence of aggressive behav- 
ior. Among these are crowded campus 
and classroom conditions, transition 
times between instructional activities, 
difficulty of 
instruc- 
tional 

material and 
the order of 
its presenta- 
tion, and the 
manner in 
which 
reprimands 
and direc- 
tives are presented. * 

• Recognize the early signs of the anger 
response to frustration and interpersonal 
conflict which could escalate into open 
violence.'’ 



Teachers should 

be trained to recognize 
the early signs of the anger 
response to frustration 
and interpersonal conflict 
which could escalate into 
open violence. 
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• Understand their role in dealing with the 
media during emergencies.'^ 

• Know and perform assigned roles during 
campus emergencies.'^ 

• Use strategies for their own personal 
safety.'^ 

Rationale 

Contemporary schools are confronted with 
both natural- and human-caused crises that 
pose threats to the safety and welfare of 
students and staff. Teachers need to have 
knowledge in crisis prevention and inter- 
vention planning, and possess the skills to 
assume responsibility for their own welfare 
and that of their students. However, open 
conflict situations of varying degrees of 
severity can erupt on school campuses 
from time to time, no matter how observant 
the school staff is. A “code of the street” 
may play a significant role in defining 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior in 



Teachers need to have knowledge in 
crisis prevention and intervention 
planning, and possess the skills to 
assume responsibility for their own 
welfare and that of their students. 



the lives of youth. It can include clear 
norms governing responses in potential 
conflict situations on and off campus.’ It is 
also important that teachers consider the 
manner in which conditions in a child’s 
life, such as campus and classroom condi- 
tions, may decrease barriers to aggression. 
Attention to these “setting events” can 



decrease possible source of stress and 
conflict in a child’s life and thereby reduce 
the frequency of aggressive behavior.'" 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Teacher Recommendation #4) 

1 . James, B. (1994). “School Violence and the Law: The 
Search for Suitable Tools,” School Psychology Review. 
23 (2) , (pp. 190.203). 

2. Brooks D., (Winter 1993). “Signs of the Times,” 
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Patterns, School Safety, (pp. 4-7). 

3. Moriarty, Fleming, & Fitzgerald (January 1992). 
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Safe schools planning must be a continuing process 
that includes the teacher as an active participant. 



9. Besag, V. E. (1989). Bullies and Victims in Schools . 
Milton Keynes: Open University Press. 

10. Conroy, M. A., & Fox, J. J. (1994). “Setting Events 
and Challenging Behaviors in the Classroom: Incorpo- 
rating Contextual Factors Into Effective Intervention 
Plans,” Preventing School Failure . 38 (3), (pp. 29-34). 

11. Chan, K. (1994). “Sociocultural Aspects of Anger - 
Impact on Minority Children,” In M. Furlong & D. 
Smith (Eds.), Anger. Hostility, and Aggression: Assess- 
ment. Prevention and Intervention Strategies for Youth . 
Brandon, VT: Clinical Psychology Publishing Co. 
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Childhood Aggression. Hillsdale, NJ: Erlbaum. 

13. Stephens, R. (1994). “Planning for Safer and Better 
Schools: School Violence Prevention and Intervention 
Strategies,” School Psychology Review. 23 (2), 

(pp. 204-215). 



Teacher 

Recommendation #5 



Teachers should participate in the on- 
going safe school planning process.' 
Examples include: 

• Developing a positive climate for critical 
review and action. 



• Collaborating with a broad-based group, 
including students, parents, and members 
from community agencies, law enforce- 
ment, parole and probation departments, 
and mental health agencies.^ *' 

• Creating a clear vision of a safe school 
and determining how it is to be created 
and fostered.-^ 

• Evaluating existing conditions, selecting 
appropriate actions, and implementing 
program strategies on an on-going basis 
to promote school safety. 

• Developing, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing the current school safety plan on an 
on-going basis.^ 

Rationale 

Schools are a reflection of a changing 
society and must continuously address new 
and emerging threats to the school environ- 
ment. Safe schools planning must be a 
continuing process that includes the teacher 
as an active participant.^ 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Teacher Recommendation #5) 

I. Calilbrnia Department of Education and California 
Office of the Attorney General ( 1 995 ). Safe Schools: A 
Planning Guide for Action (Second Edition), Sacra- 
mento, CA:Author. 
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environment, and (d) cultural characteristics that must 

(pp. 8-11). 

4. California Education Code Sections 35294 et seq. 

5. Stephens, R. (1994). “Planning For Safer And Better 
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Strategies,” School Psychology Review. 23 (2), 

(pp. 204-215). 

6. Furlong, M., Morrison, G., & Dear, J. (1994). 
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For example, 37% of 6th to 1 2th grade students 
(65,000) who responded to a USA Weekend survey 
indicated that they do not feel safe at school. USA 
Weekend , (pp. 4-8). 



Teacher 

Recommendation #6 



Teachers should receive instruction in 
the knowledge and skill necessary to 
build effective relationships between the 
school and each student’s home.*’^ This 



knowledge and associated skills allow 

teachers to: 

• Improve relationships with families and 
involve them in children’s learning. 

• Recognize the strengths of families and 
build trust and mutual respect. 

• Promote clear, two-way communication 
between the school and the family as to 
school programs and children’s progress. 

• Involve families, after appropriate train- 
ing, in instructional and support roles at 
the school. 

• Support 
parents to 
share in the 
decision 
making and 
leadership 
process 
related to 
governance, 
advisory, 
and advo- 
cacy roles. 

• Provide parents and family members 
with information to assist children in 
learning at home. 

• Help parents and their families enhance 
parenting skills and foster conditions at 
home that support children. 

• Provide access to and coordinate com- 
munity and support services for children 
and families to help foster the “whole 
child’’ concept. 



Teachers should 

be trained to provide 
parents and family 
members with information 
to assist children 
in learning at home. 
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The involvement of parents and communities in schools strengthens the 
relationship among school personnel, families, and community members and 
improves student achievement and attitudes toward school. 



• Contribute their use of computer technol- 
ogy to access curricula (educationally 
and recreationally sound) that assists 
parents with those youths (who are 
currently in or out of school) who spend 
an abundant amount of time in front of 
the computer, oftentimes for negative 
purposes.-^ 

Rationale 

The involvement of parents and communi- 
ties in schools strengthens the relationship 
among school personnel, families, and 
community members and improves student 
achievement and attitudes toward school. 
Any form of parent participation appears to 
improve student achievement; students 
develop more positive attitudes towards 
school and improve behavior. Although 
limited numbers of parents currently are 
involved in their children’s education, they 
do need to promote public awareness and 
support for parent involvement in educa- 
tion. The attitudes of teachers and adminis- 
trators coupled with the school’s practices 
often encourage and create opportunities to 
build trusting relationships with families. 



In M. Furlong & D. Smith (Eds.), Anger. Hostility, and 
Aggression: Assessment. Prevention, and Intervention 
Strategies For Youth (pp. 83-116). Brandon, VT; 

Clinical Psychology Publishing Company. 

2. Soriano, M., Soriano, F, & Jiminez, E. (1994). 
“School Violence Among Culturally Diverse Popula- 
tions; Sociocultural And Institutional Considerations,” 
School Psychology Review. 23 (2), (pp. 216-235). 

3. Kibbler, A. (SeptyOct. 1994). “Teaching Teens That 
Violence Isn’t the Answer,” Technology can be available 
any time a student needs it... .It's a tireless teacher. It can 
go over things again and again. Indiana Alumni, (p. 16). 



The attitudes of teachers and 
administrators coupled with 
the school’s practices often 
encourage and create 
opportunities to 
build trusting relationships 
with families. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Teacher Recommendation #6) 

1. Miller, G. (1994). “Enhancing Family Based Interven- 
tions For Managing Childhood Anger and Aggression,” 
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V RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
7SCH00L ADMINISTRATORS 



The School’s Leader 

As leaders at both the district and site 
levels, school administrators set the tone 
for staff. They lead by demonstrating 
commitment to carrying out an education 
mission that extends “beyond the school- 
house walls” to the broader community. 
Administrators need to be skillful in taking 
a high profile leadership role, supporting 
the improvement of the school climate and 
establishing 
the expecta- 
tion that all 
students, 
parents, and 
staff will be 
respected. 

They must 
have strong 
academic and 
practical knowledge about school organiza- 
tional structures (physical and psychologi- 
cal) related to school safety, and be up-to- 
date regarding the latest research on school 
climate factors to consider when develop- 
ing local school improvement efforts. 

Administrator Responsibilities 

School administrators have a responsibility 
to facilitate and implement on-going efforts 
to develop and modify school safety plans. 
They must be actively involved in the 
formation and operation of a school safety 
planning team. To do so, they must have 



knowledge of (a) school laws, (b) diverse 
community resources, (c) due process and 
administrative hearing procedures, (d) 
notice requirements to parents and teachers 
about juvenile offenders, (e) Education 
Codes and school rules/procedures related 
to suspension and expulsion, and (f) alter- 
natives available to youth who do not “fit” 
in the regular system. Administrators need 
to have skills in violence prevention, inter- 
vention and 
resolution. This 
includes conflict 
resolution, 
negotiation, 
collaboration, 
mediation, 
communication, 
crisis prevention 
and intervention, 
inter profes- 
sional collaboration and networking. They 
must also be able tc respond to the after- 
math of violence (e.g., meet the needs of 
victims, address the press and other mass 
media, attend to community relations and 
reestablish the school image, if necessary). 
Among the many resources available to 
assist school administrators in developing 
these skills are the following State Depart- 
ment of Education documents: Safe 
Schools: A Planning Guide to Action, Here 
They Come-Ready or Not, It’s Elementary, 
Caught in The Middle, and Second To 
None. 



Administrators need to be skillful in 
taking a high profile leadership role, 
supporting the improvement of the school 
climate and establishing the expectation 
that all students, parents, and staff will be 
respected. 
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Collaboration Is Critical 

School administrators have a responsibility 
as leaders in their schools to effectively 
collaborate with the greater community to 
improve school-community linkages, 
strengthen school climate, and prevent 
violence. 

As schools begin to move toward a safer 
campus environment, they often add re- 
strictions, and controls, and they eliminate 
various elements of personal freedom. 
Every effort should be made to balance the 
negative controls and new regulations with 
positive activities and programs; i.e., lead- 
ership classes, student-led focus groups, 
interest and recreational activities. 



School administrators should 
demonstrate positive attitudes toward 
students, parents and school personnel, 
and should possess knowledge and skills 
which contribute to: 

• A positive, stress-free school climate.’’^ 

• The development and implementation of 
a school site safety plan. 

• The creation of an e':*'ironment where all 
students and staff ajc respected and have 
a sense of belonging. 

• The development of strategies for per- 
sonal safety of staff (i.e., working late, 
being alone, self-defense, and support of 
and for each other). 

• Active parent participation in programs 



and activities, which enhance learning 
and provide for a safe and peaceful 
school. 

Rationale 

School climate is the result of everyone’s 
participation, and the administrator’s atti- 
tude plays a big role in the quality of that 
participation. One of the most important 
leadership skills involves administrators 
who are actively aware of the school cli- 
mate and help lead others, including par- 
ents and students, 
to prevent vio- 
lence and create 
harmonious 
working and 
learning environ- 
ments.^ V/hen 
school personnel 
are respected and 
secure, the educa- 
tion of students 
can be the pri 
mary focus. 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #1) 

1 . U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement Goal Six Task Force (1992). 
“Review of Research on Ways to Attain Goal Six - 
Creating Safe, Disciplined, and Drug-Free Schools,” A 
disciplined school environment corulucive to learning is 
characterized by the participatory management of the 
principal and teachers* (p. 1 7). 

2. Weaver, M. (Winter 1994). “Gazing Into a Crystal 
Ball,” Data gathered from the Commission’s 

study clearly shows that school administrators play a 



Every effort should be 
made to balance the 
negative controls and 
new regulations with 
positive programs; i.e., 
leadership classes, 
student-led focus 
groups, interest and 
recreational activities. 
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vital role in creating a positive school environment and 
in reducing school violence. School Safety, (p. 11). 

3. Frias, G. (May/June 1994). “We Need A National 
Strategy For Safe Schools,” School administrators 
should implement an individual school safety plan that 
establishes goals, includes an interagency team, trains 
teacher, develops student leadership, etc. The Harvard 
Education Letter, (pp. 4-5) 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #2 

Administrators should work proactively 
to obtain active parental involvement bv 
valuing their presence at school, and by 
seeking their suggestions for improving 
school climate and preventing violence.'* 

Rationale 

Parents in the panel’s focus groups reported 
feeling discriminated against at times by 
school officials. Many community repre- 
sentatives and especially parents, felt 
alienated from the school because educa- 
tors seldom, if ever, took the time to do 
home visits or to otherwise interact with 
community residents, either during or after 
school. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #2) 

4. California Task Force to Promote Self-esteem and 
Personal and Social Responsibility (Jan. 1990). “Recom- 
mendation #5 - Promote More Parent Involvement.” The 
way schools communicate with parents determines how 
involved parents become with their child*s education. 
Interaction between school personnel and parents helps 



increase student achievement. Toward a State of Esteem. 
The Final report of the California Task Force to Promote 
Self-esteem and Personal and Social Responsibility. 

(pp. 72-74). 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #3 



Administrators should ensure that there 
are open vehicles for student, parent and 
teacher expressions of concern related to 
school safety, violence of all forms, 
school community safety issues and 
personal well-being. Administrators 
should take the leadership role to seek 
open discourse and private opinions and 
suggestions for school safety 
improvement.® 

Rationale 

In CTC’s statewide focus groups, students 
often spontaneously remarked, “we should 
do this in our school,” meaning that adults 
in schools should listen to them as panelists 
had the opportunity to do in the focus 
group. Students, classified aids and safety 
monitors often stated that they were “left 
out of the loop” of information. Ironically, 
students often cited classified personnel as 
being most in touch with them and knowl- 
edgeable about school incidents. Also 
during the panel’s focus groups safety 
monitors, parents and community leaders 
often expressed concerns that information 
was “kept” from those who need to know 
and are directly affected by problems 
related to school violence. Information was 
often cited as being shared only at the top, 
keeping students and teachers and parents 
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in the dark. Without adequate information 
about campus incidents or specific student 
behavior, teachers and other staff may be 
unprepared to prevent additional incidents 
or protect themselves. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #3) 

5. Pittsburgh Public Schools (November 1993). Safe 
Schools Project Report , (p. 36). 



School Administrator 
ReCOinmehdation 

School administrators should ensure that 
school violence- related issues and con- 
cerns are a priority agenda item when 
plans are made foE the utilization of the 
(eight) staff development davs available 
to most California schools under AB 777, 
the School Based Coordination Act. ® 

Rationale 

While the improvement of curriculum and 
instructional programs is important, the 
panel often heard teachers express the need 
to include in the school’s inservice plans 
efforts to empower them in dealing with 
student behavior, communication skills, 
cultural competence and other interper- 
sonal and instructional skills. Teachers 
often cited the need for skills in counseling 
and mediation, anger management and 
cultural diversity training as elements 
necessary for violence-free environments. 



When the school staff has developed a 
clear and consistent policy on how vio- 
lence-related issues will be handled in the 
classroom and on the campus, it is likely 
that violence incidents will decline. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #4) 

6. California Department of Education (1992). It’s 
Elementary! Elementary Grades Task Force Report, 

(p. 58). 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #5 



A strong support system should be in 
place for all new school teachers, admin- 
istrators, support staff and others join- 
ing a school for at least their first six to 
twelve months of service. 

Rationale 

Research from the California New Teacher 
Project and responses from new teachers 
during the panel’s focus groups, indicated 
the need to modify frequent practices of 
assigning inexperienced new teachers to 
difficult classes. New Teachers, regardless 
of skill, should be provided with mentors 
or “buddy system’’ experienced teachers 
who can provide support and assistance in 
a systematic and planned basis. A good 
support system can provide encourage- 
ment, and prevent mistakes or failure for 
newly trained educators. 
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School Administrator 
Recommendation #6 



Even in times of limited resources, make 
the availability of extra curricular activi- 
ties and programming a high priority for 
young people to provide alternatives to 
streets/gang involvement. Such activities 
include the following: 

• more sports 

• student support groups 

• work programs 

• classes in conflict management and peer 
mediation 

• parental training groups 

• classes where students leam to 
communicate 

• more school rallies and assemblies 

• more dances and other social activities 

• more activities that will result in 
improved communication skills 

• a better variety of classes 

• a student court 

Rationale 

In several statewide focus- group meetings 
students were clear on their feelings about 
not getting their needs met with respect to 
recreation, cultural activities, opportunities 
for artistic and creative expression and 
student support services. Students must be 
encouraged to support these activities and 
provided an opportunity to make sugges- 
tions to improve them. 

School Administrator 
Recommendation #7 



Insure that school sta^s inspect the 
physical environment of the school 



campus to ascertain a safe/secure 
setting, paying particular attention 
to the following: 

• shrubbery at appropriate heights 

• lighting at appropriate intensity 

• no hidden corridors or corners 

• no signs of graffiti, broken windows, 
etc. 

• parking supervised in clearly posted 
areas 

• walls/fences where appropriate. 

Rationale 

School surveys and focus groups conducted 
by the panel provided frequent evidence of 
the need to improve plant facilities, often 
requiring minimal cost. Some buildings 
provided “natural” hazards to safety. Ad- 
ministrators should take the lead in devel- 
oping plans for safe environments. Busi- 
nesses, parents, civic members, among 
others in the community, can be involved 
by administrators to help determine the 
school’s environmental safety climate. 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #8 



CTC standards concerning the Manage- 
ment of School Functions should include 
a requirement that: 

• Each candidate is able to plan, organize, 
implement, manage, facilitate and evalu- 
ate the daily operation of schools in ways 
that achieve organizational goals and 
lead to the safe, productive operation of 
schools. 

• Each candidate works with faculty, 
parents, students, and other school 
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stakeholders to translate a shared vision 
into strategic and operational plans, 
“including a comprehensive plan for safe 
schools.” 

• Each candidate develops an understand- 
ing of appropriate ways to manage 
student and all school staff behavior in a 
school setting so as to develop and 
maintain a positive and safe school 
climate. 

• Each candidate develops the necessary 
skills to coalesce community resources. 

Rationale 

Today’s schools were seen by panel focus 
group participants as fluid, and dynamic 
elements in a complex, changing world. 



Administrators in effective, safe and 
peaceful schools must possess the 
ability to understand social systems 
and the literature involved with 
achools as social systems.’ ® 



Administrators in effective, safe and peace- 
ful schools must possess the ability to 
understand social systems and the literature 
involved with schools as social systems.’ ® 
Schools must be managed and led in in- 
formed, responsible ways. An effective 
management system stems from a thorough 
understanding of the mission and function- 
ing of the school organization. The system 
should be designed to achieve the mission 
of the school. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #8) 

7. Fine, M. J. & Carlson, C. (Eds), (1992). The Hand- 
book of Family-School Intervention: A Svstem.s Per- 
spective . Boston, MA: The Allyn & Bacon, Co. 

8. Cohen, J. & Fish, M. C, ( 1 993). Handbook of 
School-Based Interventions: Resolving Student Prob- 
lems and Promoting Healthy Educational Environments . 
San Francisco, CA: The Jossey-Bass Publishing Co. 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #9 



Create partnerships with businesses and 
nonprofit organizations for the purpose 
of identifying new sources of revenue to 
pay for preventative programs and 
strategies. Such a relationship could also 
provide contacts to set up work readi- 
ness and economic advancement oppor- 
tunities, especially for high-risk youth. 

Rationale 

Many businesses have the interest and 
means to assist schools with specific pro- 
grams. Nonprofit organizations may have 
programs and strategies in place that can 
support school violence prevention efforts. 
Certainly most schools would want to offer 
profitable alternatives for high-risk stu- 
dents. A number of programs have found 
success with work readiness and economic 
advancement opportunities being offered to 
youth, such as “Cities in Schools” and 
various other alternative programs. 
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School administrators should possess: 

• Knowledge and skills to manage change 
on the campus in order to make it safer 
and to promote learning. They should 
also at least be knowledgeable about 
changes in the surrounding community. 

• The skills and ability to manage conflict , 
mediate, negotiate, collaborate, and 
intervene in crises. 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #11 



School administrators should be knowl- 
edgeable about legal, ethical and profes- 
sional responsibilities essential for ad- 
ministering effective, safe and peaceful 
schools. This includes: 

• Knowledge and skills essential for pro- 
viding 

adequate 

supervision Schools as organizations 

to students require visionary leaders 

and staff.'® who effectively manage 

change in schools. 

• Knowledge 

and skills 

in all levels of prevention and interven- 
tion strategies (e.g., school planning, 
conflict mediation, intra and inter-school 
collaboration, etc.) 



Rationale 

Schools as organizations require visionary 
leaders who effectively manage change in 
schools. As such, these leaders should be 
culturally sensitive, possess excellent 
communication skills and collaborate 
effectively with those in the community in 
order to access resources. 

The diversity of cultural, socioeconomic 
and philosophical views on the nature of 
schools often results in conflicting posi- 
tions taken by members of the school 
community. 



• Have the ability to assess strengths and 
weaknesses of faculty to build teams to 
respond to incidents. 

• Be knowledgeable of the laws relating to 
minors and how to access community 
resources for service referrals. 

• Know the “language” of the juvenile 
justice and human service agencies 
(e.g., law enforcement, probation, 
courts, parole, mental health and social 
services). 

Rationale 

Administrators must understand their own 

personal and professional resourcefulness 
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in order to effectively exercise a leadership 
role. Furthermore, the scarcity of school 
resources, plus the complexity and inten- 
sity of student needs, make it essential that 
administrators be familiar with local and 
regional resources in order to address 
student needs. Schools are rapidly chang- 
ing in California. It is the direction and rate 
of these changes that presents a challenge 
to principals and school personnel. An 
example of these changes is the trend 
toward coordinated services on the school 
site. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #11 ) 

10. Brooks, D. (Winter 1993). “Signs of the Times,” 
Awareness of the pre-crisis indicators of violence may 
decrease the probability that violence will occur when 
administrators take appropriate actu n. School Safety. 
(pp.4-7). 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #12 



School administrators should possess the 
skills and sensitivity to address the after- 
math of violence with those who have 
experienced or witnessed it. This in- 
cludes: 

• Developing knowledge and skills to 
make certain that appropriate conse- 
quences for violent acts are set and 
carried out fairly and consistently. Stu- 
dents who are detained, suspended or 
expelled should still remain accountable 
for school work. 



• Developing skills to respond to and 
support victims of violence, including 
those who witness such acts.’ 






9 



Creating a positive school image. This is 
especially important to keep in mind 
while working with the media after a 
violent 
incident. 



Managing 
any change 
that might 
have been 
caused by 
the incident. 



Students who 
are detained, 
suspended, or 
expelled should still 
remain accountable 
for school work. 



• Establish relationships with other agen- 
cies serving the same families/children 
(e.g. social services, probation, parole, 
and mental health). 

Rationale 

School violence has a long term deleterious 
effect on school operations. School admin- 
istration can reduce the effect of school 
violence with proper training. 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Administrator Recommendation #12) 

9. Pittsburgh Public Schools, (November 1 993). Safe 
Schools Project Report, (p. 38). 



School Administrator 
Recommendation #13 



Administrators should serve as examples 
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by encouraging other school staff to: 

• Insure the consistent and fair application 
of rules. 

• Make honoring diversity a high priority. 

• Always show a willingness to listen. 

• Show students that you respect and 
honestly care about them. 

• Guard against patronizing attitudes. 

Rationale 

A good role model will be respected and 
emulated. 






Administrators should insure that school 
violence efforts are coordinated both 
among school personnel on the school 
grounds as well as with people in the 
community. There should be school site 
coordination as well as district-viTide 
coordination. 

Rationale 

Coordination of school violence activities 
will hold down chaos and confusion. It will 
also lend itself to efficiency and effective- 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PUPIL 
PERSONNEL SERVICE PROVIDERS 

(School Counselors, School Psychologists, School Social 
Workers and Child Welfare and Attendance staff) 



Schools’ Human 
Behavior Professionals 

Pupil personnel service (PPS) providers have 
specialized training in human behaviors. 
These professional — school psychologists, 
counselors, social workers, and child welfare 
and attendance staff — have the specialized 
training to help students and their families 
deal with the academic challenges in school 
as well as the personal and social situations 
that may impede their learning. Their exper- 
tise allows them to work in the wide con- 
tinuum of human behaviors and motivations, 
and they are commonly involved in strate- 
gies related to empowerment, self-esteem, 
personal growth, nurturing, positive rein- 
forcement, support, crisis prevention and in- 
tervention, conflict management and media- 
tion, problem-solving, decision-making, and 
refusal skills. 

Need for Additional Training 

Even though recently trained PPS Creden- 
tial holders in California have received at 
least some training related to school vio- 
lence most have not received enough 
specific training in this area. There is a 
need to provide preservice and inservice 
training specifically about school violence 
for pupil personnel service staff. In a na- 
tional survey completed as part of the 
panel’s activities, more than 85 per cent of 
the school psychologists sampled indicated 



they had never received any training about 
how to handle school violence. In addition, 
as a group, they reported not feeling confi- 
dent about their ability to effectively ad- 
dress violence on their school campus. 

Only two out of more than 120 respondents 
indicated that they were extremely confi- 



In a national survey completed as 
part of the panel’s activities, more 
than 85 percent of the school 
psychologists sampled indicated 
they had never received any 
training about how to handle 
school violence. 



dent about handling violent situations at 
school — one of these individuals had 26 
years experience in the military and the 
other had a martial arts black belt. ‘ 

Match Between Training 
and Job Duties 

The nature of PPS training and the position 
in which PPS providers work elevate the 
important contributions these professionals 
can and often do make in making campuses 
safer for learning. However, schools im- 
pose outdated traditional staffing patterns 
and narrow legal mandates on the roles and 
responsibilities of PPS providers, these 
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professionals, with their specialized train- 
ing, often are "out of the loop" unless the 
campus experiences an extremely violent 
incident. School counselors, for example, 
too often are assigned to work almost 
exclusively on scheduling student class 
assignments and discipline; while school 
psychologists can spend all their time on 
special education issues, and nothing else. 



These support staff, by training, can 
provide expertise and leadership to 
help schools create more welcoming 
campuses. 



These role demands are far too often an 
issue in junior and senior high schools 
because of the limited availability of school 
social workers, and in the elementary 
grades because of the shortages of psy- 
chologists and counselors. 

Tliese support staff, by training, can pro- 
vide expertise and leadership to help 
schools create more welcoming campuses. 
However, this will require flexibility in role 
demands. In brief, they have to be given 
the opportunity to apply their skills 
throughout the school setting. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For previous page) 

1. Furlongs M., Babinski, L., Poland* S.» Munoz* J.* & 
Boles* S. (March 1994). School Ps\chol< ^ eists Respond 
to School Violence : Results of a national study. Paper 



presented at the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of School Psychologists* Seattle* WA. A survey of 
school psychologists* experience with and preparation 
for school violence showed that more than 85% had 
received no specific training in this area. Furthermore, 
a majority of the respondents indicated that they felt 
unprepared to address violence that was actually 
occurring on their campuses right now. 

2. Morrison* G.* Furlong* M.* & Morrison* R. (1994). 
“School Violence To School Safely: Reframing The 
Issue For Sv'hool Psychologists*” School Psvcholo£y 
Review. 23 (2)* (pp. 236-256). 

3. Furlong* M.* Morrison, G.* & Dear* J. (1994). 
“Addressing School Violence as Part of Schools’ 
Educational Mission*” Preventing School Failure . 38 (3)* 

(pp. 10-18). 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #1 



Pupil personnel service providers should 
have knowledge and skills related to 
school violence prevention and interven- 
tions as well as safe school planning. 
SpeciHc knowledge and skills should 
include: 

• Knowledge about developmental risk 
factors associated with increased likeli- 
hood of being either a victim, witness, or 
perpetrator of violence. 

• dynamics of intraschool and interagency 
collaboration.' 

• skills in the affective domain (e.g., self- 
esteem promotion, decision making and 
conflict resolution).^ 

• knowledge of the antecedents of violence 
and the physiological arousal continuum. 
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• knowledge of cultural diversity and its 
relation to conflict. For example, in some 
cultures, like the Korean, there is no 
word for “conflict.” For Koreans, the 
closest expression for conflict is the 
absence of harmony or balance. 

• legal implications of school violence. * 

Rationale 

Current PPS training standards generally 
reference factors that address skills and 
knowledge pertinent to human behavior; 
however, they do not specifically address 
the issues of school violence and safety. 
School violence and safety are of such 
importance that a separate generic standard 
is necessary. In terms of violence preven- 
tion, most school personnel and students 
are aware of school trouble makers and 
persons causing problems on campus.^ In 
their efforts to prevent violence and de- 
velop plans to make the school a safer 
place to be, PPS providers should be able 



In terms of violence prevention, it is 
widely believed that most school 
personnel and students are aware of 
school trouble makers and persons 
causing problems on campus. 



to present potential strategies of neutraliz- 
ing school trouble makers and persons 
causing problems. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #1) 

1. Stephens, R. (1994). “Planning for Safer and Better 
Schools: School Violence Prevention and Intervention 
Strategies,” School Psychology Review. 23 (2), 

(pp. 204-215). 

2. Larson, J. (1994). “Violence Prevention in the 
Schools: A Review of Selected Programs and 
fh-ocedures,” School Psychology Review. 23 (2), 

(pp. 151-164). 

3. Berkowitz, L. ( 1993). Aggression . New York: 
Guilford. 

4. Soriano, M., Soriano, F., & Jiminez, E. (1994). 
“School Violence Among Culturally Diverse Popula- 
tions: Sociocultural and Institutional Considerations,” 
School Psvcholo. V Review. 23 (2), (pp. 216-235). 

5. Chan, K. ( 1 994). “Sociocultural Aspects of Anger: 
Impact on Minority Children,” In M. Furlong & D. 
Smith (Eds.), Anger. H ostility, and Aggression: Assess- 
ment. Prevention and Inte rvention Strategies for Youth 
Brandon, VT: Clinical Psychology Publishing Co. 

6. James, B. (1994). “School Violence And The Law: 
The Search For Suitable Tools,” School Psvrhoinpv 
Review. 23 (2), (190-203). 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #2 



Assessing School Safety 

Pupil personnel support staff should be 
specifically trained in procedures to help 
schools systematically collect informa- 
tion about the safety and nurturing 
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climate of the school.* These procedures 
would include student and stafl^ survey- 
ingy compilation of existing information 
such as police arrest records and system- 
atic campus observation procedures.^ 
This information should be used to assist 
the school community in critically evalu- 
ating its needs and to determine if school 
safety efforts are having the desired 
effects.^ With their background in a 
scientist-practitioner model of training, 
school psychologists and other pupil 
personnel services staff should also be 
provided with information that will 
facilitate their ability to help schools 
establish site-speciOc data bases to track 
information related to violence. Such 
information could be used in program 
evaluation efforts and needs assessment 
planning. 



With their ... scientist-practitioner 
model of training, school psychologists 
and other pupil services staff should 
also be provided with information that 
will facilitate their ability to help 
schools establish site-specific data 
bases to track information related to 
violence. 



Rationale 

Pupil personnel service providers are 
currently trained in preservice to systemati- 
cally assess data and come up with appro- 
priate conclusions for effective actions for 
achieving maximum student learning. 

With their background as “scientist-practi- 
tioners,” they should be provided with 







additional training for expanded skills to 
assess school climate and school violence. 
This would then allow them to exercise a 
leadership role in violence prevention, 
assessment, and program evaluation within 
the schools. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #2) 

1 . Furlong, M., & Morrison, G. (1994). “Introduction to 
Miniseries: School Violence and Safety in Perspective, “ 
School Psychology Review. 23 (2), (pp. 139-150). 

2. Furlong, M., Morrison, G., Flam, C., & Smith, A. 
(March 1994). “Assessment of School Violence: 
Trekking In Murky Waters,” Paper presented at the 
annual meeting of the National Association of School 
Psychologists, Seattle, WA. 

3. Goldstein, A. R, Harootunian, B., & Conoley, J. C. 
(1994). Student Aggression . New York: Guilford. 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #3 



Safe School Planning 

Training of pupil personnel services 
professionals should include kno' 'edge 
and skills related to participating in 
school-based planning efforts to create 
safe school plans. Pupil personnel ser- 
vices staff should have the skills to orga- 
nize and facilitate the safe school plan- 
ning, implementation and evaluation 
process. Their training should include 
group process skills and knowledge 
about multi-agency collaboration. 
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Rationale 

Pupil personnel services staff need to be 
prepared to provide expertise and leader- 
ship in helping schools to better understand 
the emotional impact of various forms of 
violence on individual students and staff as 
well as its impact on school climate. In- 
volvement in the group planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation process increases 
the awareness, expertise, and effectiveness 
of pupil personnel services providers.'- 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #3) 

1 . California Department of Education ( 1 995). Safe 
Schools: A Planning Guide for Action, (p. 18). 

2. Stephens, R. (1994). “Planning for Safer and Better 
Schools: School Violence Prevention and Intervention 
Strategies,” School Psychology Review. 23 (2), (pp. 
204-215). 

3. Morrison, G., Furlong, M., & Morrison, R. (1994). 
“School Violence to School Safety: Reframing the Issue 
for School Psychologists,” School Psvcholoyv Review 
23 (2), (pp. 236-256). 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #4 



Counseiing and Support Group 
interventions 

Pupil Personnel Services training pro- 
grams should provide knowledge and 
skills related to selecting appropriate 
level of prevention and intervention 
strategies. When violence-related inci- 
dents occur, they also should be able to 
provide support groups for victims as 



well as perpetrators. Pupil personnel 
service providers should be trained to 
collaborate with other mental health 
professionals in order to facilitate refer- 
rals and treatment services for victims 
and/or perpetrators who need intensive 
mental health services. 

Rationale 

Pupil personnel services providers are 
uniquely prepared to conduct individual, 
group and class-based interventions with 
both victims of violence and perpetrators of 
violent behaviors.'- - 

Pupil Personnel services providers are the 
most closely aligned school professionals 
to mental health and social service profes- 
sionals in the community. School-based 
and school-linked social services should be 
emphasized in the implementation of 
school-wide efforts at violence prevention 
and intervention.^ 



References anci Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #4) 

1 . California Commission on Teacher Credentialing 
(1991). Standards of Quality and Effectiveness for Punil 
Personnel Service Programs . 

2. James, B. (1994). “School Violence and the Law: The 
Search for Suitable Tools,” School Psychology Reviev • . 
23(2),(pp. 190-203). 

3. Morrison, G., & Sandowicz, M. (1994). “Importance 
of Social Skills in the Prevention and Intervention of 
Anger and Aggression,” In M. Furlong & D. Smith 
(cds.). Anger. Hostility, and Aggression: Assessment. 
Prevention, and Inter vention Strategics for Youth , (pp. 
345-392), Brandon, VT: Clinical Psychology Publishing 
Company. 
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Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #5 

Parent Education 

School psychologists, counselors, social 
workers and child welfare and atten- 
dance specialists should be trained in the 
following areas: 

• Collaboration between schools and 
parents as partners in school violence 
prevention and intervention efforts. ' 

• Cultural and community differences as 
they affect the experience of emotions 
and expression of behavior. ^ 

• Skills in ethnographic procedures and 
evaluation of conditions of the commu- 
lity. 

• The experiences, joys, trials, and chal- 
lenges facing youth and their families in 
the school’s community. 

• The roles of parents and guardians in the 
educational process (i.e., communication 
and parent ivolvement).'* 

• Differing ways to implement parental 
involvement strategies, including famil- 
iarity with available parent education 
curricula. 

• How family experiences and modeling 
are related to violence.'*- 

Rationale 

PPS professionals need to be able to facili- 
tate parent-school relationships in a cultur- 
ally sensitive and appropriate manner to 
increase the av reness of violence issues 



and how parents and families can help in 
solving the problem. Current PPS training 
standards generally reference factors that 
address skills and knowledge pertinent to 
human behavior; however, they do not 
specifically address the issues of school 
violence and safety. School violence and 
safety is of such importance that a separate 
generic standard is necessary.'* 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #5) 

1 . Stephens, R. (1994). “Planning for Safer and Better 
Schools: School Violence Prevention and Intervention 
Strategies,” School Psychology Review. 23 (2), (pp. 
204-215). 

2. Chan, K. (1994). “Sociocultural Aspects of Anger. 
Impact on Minority Children,” In M. Furlong & D. 

Smith (Eds.), Anger, Hostility, and Aggression: Assess- 
ment. Prevention and Intervention Strategies for Youth , 
Brandon, VT: Clinical Psychology Publishing Co. 

3. Soriano, M., Soriano, F, & Jiminez, E. (1994). 

“School Violence Among Culturally Diverse Popula- 
tions: Sociocultural and Institutional Considerations,” 
School Psychology Review. 23 (2), (pp. 216-235). 

4. Miller, G. (1994). “Enhancing Family Based Interven- 
tions For Managing Childhood Anger and Aggression,” 
In M. Furlong & D. Smith (Eds.), Anger. Hostility, and 
A ggression: Assessment. Prevention, and Intervention 
Strategics for Youth , (pp. 83-116). Brandon, VT: 

Clinical Psychology Publishing Company. 

5. American Psychological Association. (1993). Youth 
Violence Psychology's Response. Summary Report of 
the American Psychological Association Commission on 
Violence and Youth . (1). Washington, DC: Author 
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Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #6 



Bullying, Hazing and Intimidation 

To address the negative effecte of bully- 
ing, hazing, and intimidation on school 
campuses, knowledge and skills are 
needed in: 

• Developing primary prevention and 
intervention with specific emphasis on 
cultural, ethnic and developmental 
knowledge and sensitivity. 

• Providing support for victims and wit- 
nesses of school violence. (This ac- 
knowledges that violence affects every- 
one at school, and efforts to reduce 
violence should target the entire school 
community.) 

• Understanding domestic violence and its 
relationship to a student’s acts of vio- 
lence in school. 

• Increasing exposure to literature related 
to factors associated with the enhance- 
ment of a school’s climate. This is borne 
out by the finding that school psycholo- 
gists identified bullying, and to a lesser 
extent harassment incidents, as common 
regardless of the size of the violence 
problem at their school.'-^ 



Pupil Personnel 
Service Providers 

should understand domestic 
violence and its relationship to a 
student’s acts of violence in school. 



• Preventing and reducing the impact of 
bullying and harassment and an under- 
standing of their relationship to school 
climate. 

• Identifying bullying typologies (e.g., 
victim bullies, hero or heroine bullies, 
“racist” bullies, female bullies, male 
bullies, and anxious bullies). 

• Working with victim typologies such as 
fake victims, chance victims, provocative 
victims, passive victims, vulnerable 
victims, and bully victims. 

• Implementing various programs of 
bullying prevention/intervention at the 
individual and school-wide level. 

8. 9.10 

Rationale 

Support personnel surveyed by the Panel 
indicated that bullying behaviors are the 
most common forms of violence that occur 
on school campuses. These behaviors are 
reported to occur at almost every school 
and very regularly. Bullying incidents have 
a very negative impact on a child’s psycho- 
logical and social development and detract 
from a school’s overall climate. The find- 
ings of the Panel are consistent with nu- 
merous other studies of school yard bully- 
ing. A recent survey of nearly 7,000 Cali- 
fornia School Children, for example, 
showed that bullying behaviors such as 
name calling, verbal threats, and physical 
intimidation are by far the most common 
forms of violence that occur at school." 

Pupil personnel service provider’s need to 
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be able to detect bullying and other violent 
behaviors because of their specialized roles 
in schools. An increasing body of literature 
indicates a strong relationship between 
student aggression and aggressive or vio- 
lent interactions in the home. PPS workers 
should be trained in understanding domes- 
tic violence and ways to develop programs 
for students who are both victims and 
victimizers.'^ 


6. Hoover, J. H., & Hazier, R. J. (1991). “Bullies and 
Victims,” Elementary School Guidance and Counseling. 
25 (3), (pp. 212-219). 

7. Hoover, J. H., & Juul, K. (1993). “Bullying in Europe 
and the United States.” Journal of Emotional and 
Behavioral Disorders. ( 1 ). (pp. 25-29). 

8. Hazier, R. J., Hoover, J. H., & Oliver, R. (1991). 
“Student Perceptions Of Victims by Bullies in School,” 
Journal of Humanistic Education and Development. 29 
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(For PPS Recommendation #6) 
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Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Reconrimehdation #7 



Sexual Harassment and 
Date Rape 

Pupil personnel support staff should be 
knowledgeable about sexual harassment 
and date rape issues. They should have 
experience and skills in implementing 
curriculum that address these forms of 
school violence. 

Rationale 

Sexual harassment and date rape have a 
very negative impact on a school’s climate. 
The abuse of power to demean individuals 
through insensitivity and attitudes of supe- 
riority create an atmosphere of tension, fear 
and distrust among the entire school popu- 
lation.' Pupil personnel service providers 
should help the school community to be 
sensitive to sexual harassment and potential 
date rape. They are the most appropriate 
professionals in the school to address this 
issue. In addition, school districts are 
potentially liable for any sexual harass- 
ment, including one student’s sexual ha- 
rassment of another student.^ 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #7) 

1 . The Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia 
(1994). Sticks & St ones - Report on Violence in Austra- 
lian Schools. As a component of violence it was very 
widespread in schools and it was largely unrecognized 
as a violent act. (p. 1 3). 



2. Spaid. E. L., (January 21, 1993). “School Grapple 
With Peer Harassment,” School districts could be faced 
with law suits when students are sexually harassed by 
other students. In Petaluma, California, the mother of a 
female student filed a suit against the school district for 
failing to protect her daughter from continual sexual 
harassment by other students. The school district settled 
out of court and awarded the mother $20,000 , The 
Christian Science Monitor (p. 3). 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #8 



Anger and Hostility 

Pupil personnel service providers should 
be knowledgeable about how to establish 
training programs for both students and 
school staff that emphasize primary 
prevention and intervention, addressing 
the anger and hostility expressed by 
youth. Such training would include, but 
is not limited to, understanding diversity 
issues with respect to anger expression, 
various assessment procedures designed 
to select appropriate intervention pro- 
grams, anger control training, conflict 
resolution, social skills training, impulse 
control training, cognitive-behavioral 
programs designed to impact hostile 
attitudes, and problem-solving skills 
designed to help staff and students create 
various alternatives to aggression.* 

Rationale 

There is a recognized increase in the anger 
and hostility expressed by youth. Pupil 
personnel support staff need to be well 
prepared to understand the complex rela- 
tionship among aitger experience, hostile 
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attitudes, and anger expression. Such 
complex anger and aggression reduction 
programs are particularly critical as so 
many school violence incidents are related 
to retaliation for real or imagined transgres- 
sions. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #8) 

1. Furlong, M. & Smith, D. (Eds.) (1994). Anger. 
Hostility, and Aggression: Assessment. Prevention and 
Intervention Strategies for Youth . Brandon, VT: Clinical 
Psychology Publishing Co. 

2. Goldstein, A. P, Harootunian, B., & Conoley, J. C. 
(1994). Student Aggression . New York: Guilford. 

3. Berkowitz, L. (1993). A ggression . New York: 
Guilford. 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #9 



Service Coordination 

Pupil personnel service providers should 
be knowledgeable about the various 
models of school-based or school-linked 
social, health and other human services. 
They also need to have skills in the areas 
of communication, coordination, collabo- 
ration and organization within the 
school, the district and the community. 
This includes knowledge of pertinent 
legal issues and strategies when collabo- 
rating with other professionals. These 
include confldentiality, access to infor- 
mation and consultation on parental 
releases.^ 



Rationale 

Health and human service providers are 
increasingly viewing schools as the point 
of service delivery. Pupil personnel service 
providers can assist to integrate these 
health and human services into the school 
setting. PPS providers are increasingly 
called upon to assist in the development of 
integrated service models and are often 
called upon to act as “case carriers” for 
specific students and their families. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #9) 

1 . Fine, M. J. & Carlson, C. (Eds), ( 1992). The Hand- 
book of Family-School Intervention: A Systems Per- 
spective . Boston, MA: Allyn & Bacon. 

Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #10 



Continuing Professionai 
Development 

Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
should participate in on-going profes- 
sional development. 

• Continuing professional development 
should include effective intra- and inter- 
agency strategies for addressing prob- 
lems associated with high risk behaviors. 
In addition to other areas, on-going 
training should include strategies that 
deal with problems that arise from ten- 
sions and conflict associated with inter- 
group differences, including cultural, 
racial, sexual orientation, gender, and 
others. 
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• Continuing professional development 
should include an on-going analysis of 
roles and responsibilities of pupil person- 
nel service staff in relation to changing 
demographics and emerging educational 
trends that include restructuring, school- 
based health and human services, assess- 
ments, and other state initiatives. 



as factors that insulate or protect children 
from stresses. Among the protective factors 
are the following: ‘ 

1 . Temperamental factors such as cognitive 
skills and activity level. 

2. Familial influences such as warmth, 
cohesion, presence of a caring adult. 



• Continuing professional development 
should include an examination of scien- 
tific definitions of violence and how they 
relate to personal definitions of violence. 
This should include a self-evaluation of 
personal values, beliefs, and attitudes 
about crime, violence, victims and perpe- 
trators. This is particularly important for 
female students because in the panel’s 
study they reported feeling less prepared 
than males to address violence.' 

• Continuing professional development 
should include crises response training 
for less frequent but more serious forms 
of interpersonal and property violence 
than can occur on school campuses.^ 

• Because a number of students involved 
in aggressive and violent behavior at 
school have multiple risk factors in their 
lives, current information about the 
developmental effects of exposure to 
chronic violence is necessary. This 
would include awareness of how resil- 
iency, risk and protective factors are 
related to school violence.-^ 



3. External support such as a strong mater- 
nal substitute, parents of peers, church 
affiliations, and teachers and other 
school personnel. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #10) 

1. Furlong, M„ Babinski, L„ Poland, S„ Munoz, & 
Boles, S. (1 995). School Psychologists* Perceptions of 
Factors Associated with Campus Violence . (Manuscript 
submitted for publication). 

2. Poland, S. (1 994). “The Role of School Crisis 
Intervention Teams to Prevent and Reduce School 
Violence and Trauma,” School Psychology Review 23 
(2),(pp. 1 75- 1 89). 

3. Richters, J. E. (1 993). “Community Violence and 
Children’s Development: Toward a Research Agenda for 
the 1 990s,” Psychiatry. (56), (pp.3-6). 



Pupil Personnel Service Providers 
Recommendation #11 



Rationale 

Violence prevention in schools is enhanced 
when educators are aware of risk factors 
associated with aggressive behavior as well 



Conflict Mediation 

Pupil Personnel Service (PPS) providers 
should be knowledgeable about various 
conflict mediation approaches and have 
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practical experiences developing these 
skills in school situations. PPS providers 
should have the skills to develop, train, 
and organize conflict mediation and 
related programs.* 

Rationale 

PPS staff can help evaluate the effective- 
ness of conflict mediation programs. These 
efforts should begin with early prevention 
in elementary school. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For PPS Recommendation #11) 

1 . Winoker, S., Marinucci, C. & Lewis, G. (April 24, 
1994). “Teach Peace-The War on Youth Violence; 
Troubled Kids are Changing,” San Francisco Examiner 
(article series). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR “OTHER” 
EDUCATORS AND ORGANIZATIONS 



Non-Teacher, Non-Administrator or Non-Pupii Personnel Services 
Providers Include the Following Groups and Agencies 



1 . School Classified Personnel 

2. School Board Members 

3. Union and Professional Organizations 

4. College/University Educator Trainers 

5. Students 

6. Parents/Caregivers 



7. Law Enforcement 

8. Probation/Parole Departments 

9. Prosecutor's Office 

10. Community 

11. Health/Social Service Providers 

12. The Legislature 



Vital Role of School 
Board Members 

Although the classroom is the core of the 
educational process that occurs in schools, 
many other school personnel and educa- 
tional groups that influence directly and 
indirectly what occurs in the classroom. 
School Board members influence a school's 
preparedness to address violence through 
the district mission they shape and the 
policy and resource decisions they make. 
School 
board 
members 
need to be 
aware of 
current 
initiatives 
to curb 
school 

violence and base their decisions on sound 
educational principles. The example and 
tenor they set will influence the manner in 



which a district and its schools develop and 
implement safe school plans. 

School Classified Staff’s 
Resourcefulness 

Classified personnel at both the district and 
school site levels provide yet another 
resource to address school violence. 

School aids, clerks, custodial personnel, 
police and security personnel, maintenance 
personnel, and others play a part of the 

school’s over- 
all educational 
efforts. Edu- 
cation must go 
beyond the 
four walls of 
the classroom, 
and in carry- 
ing out such 
initiatives, classified personnel have a 
major role to play. They often have per- 
sonal contact with students before and after 



When school violence is considered, they (non 
educators) should be seen as equal partners in 
helping the educational community, broadly 
defined, to prepare itself to respond effectively to 
school violence challenges. 
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school and during breaks times. The man- 
ner in which students are treated and sup- 
ported by classified personnel can have a 
very positive impact of a school’s climate 
and thereby help reduce violence. 

Influences Outside 
the School Grounds 

Outside of the immediate context of the 
school and district, other educators can 
influence a school’s climate and safety. An 
obvious example of this is the role that 
college and university educators and train- 
ers play in preparing future school person- 
nel. They play a vital role in increasing the 
knowledge and skills of future educators to 
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helping the 



educational community, broadly defined, to 
prepare itself to respond effectively to 
school violence challenges. 



In this section of the report, recommenda- 
tions are presented for other educators and 
professional groups who have an impact on 
what happens in our classrooms and on our 
school campuses. These recommendations 
define what the Panel believes to be the 
responsibility of these groups to support 
teachers' efforts in the classroom and the 



community’s efforts to create nurturing 
school campuses. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL CLASSIFIED 
PERSONNEL 

School districts should provide training 
for classified employees who have direct 
and indirect student supervision responsi- 
bilities. Such training may include, but not 
be limited to: 

• strategies in conflict resolution and 
mediation 

• basic first aid training 

• emergency response training (including 
do’s and don’ts for intervening in fights 
and personal safety) 

• mandatory child abuse identification and 

reporting 

• drug and alcohol awareness, and 

procedures related to working with 
administration and other school staff 

• effective communication and listening 

skills 

• strategies for working with linguistic, 
ethnic, socioeconomically and develop- 
mentally diverse students 

• skills in de-escalating confronta- 
tions, and 

• other issues related to students at risk 

including gangs, suicide, etc. 
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Rationale 

Classified employees currently receive 
little or no training. Classified employees 
are often the only staff who directly 
supervise students during critical times 
when conflict may occur, such as at lunch, 
during breaks, passing periods or in the 
parking lots. Students may even establish 
trust relationships with classified employ- 
ees before they do with certificated teach- 
ers and counselors. 



• self assessment of biases and insensi- 
tivities in relation to culture, race, 
ethnicity, religion, sexual orientation, 
developmental stage, socioeconomic 
status, positions of authority, and con- 
cepts of family. 

• understanding changing demographics 
of the community and how those changes 
affect the needs, problems and concerns 
of that community as it relates to school 
violence. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS 



School Board Recommendation 
#1 



Rationale 

With training, school board members 
become more knowledgeable about key 
issues that affect their districts and are 
likely to make more informed, sensitive 
and appropriate decisions. 



All California school boards should be 
required to have a clearly stated policy 
addressing school violence . 

Rationale 

A school board policy that addresses 
school violence issues and the conse- 
quences of campus or classroom violence 
supports the efforts of administrators, 
teachers, and staff in combating school 
violence. 



School Board Recommendation 
#2 



School districts in the state of California 
should be encouraged to provide on- 
going training for board members on: 

• realistic assessment of a district’s readi- 
ness to address school violence. 



School Board Recommendation 
#3 



School boards should be encouraged to 
include student representation as formal, 
full-fledged voting members, or at least, 
as ex-offlcio members. 

Rationale 

Student representation can help board 
members gain the perspective of those they 
are obligated to serve when formulating 
policy. 

School Board Recommendation 
#4 



School board members should be en- 
couraged to develop on-going mecha- 
nisms that allow them to obtain input 
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from students on a broad range of issues, 
including school violence. 

Rationale 

Student input can help board members 
keep real student concerns on the discus- 
sion table. 






School boards should be encouraged to 
make the prevention and reduction of 
school violence a top priority. 

Rationale 

Violence-free campuses are necessary to 
meet student educational goals. 

School Board Recommendation 
#6 

Make revisions in the student discipline 
(policy) process where necessary to give 
site administrators support for repeat 
discipline cases by creating more alter- 
native programs/sites to handle students 
who act aggressively o;:? school campuses. 

Rationale 

When the site administrator does not have 
the time or resources to discipline repeat 
offenders, it is counterproductive to return 
the offending student to the campus. 

School Board Recommendation 

#7 

Consider expanding mentor teacher 
programs and otherwise provide 



incentives for teachers to: 

• Model for new teachers classroom man- 
agement and discipline practices. 

• Be a source for non-judgmental help for 
all new teachers and for those who 
would like assistance. 

• Share possible strategies to help new 
teachers with difficulties they are en- 
countering. 

Rationale 

A good mentoring program for an inexperi- 
enced teacher may make the difference 
between a successful professional or some- 
one who bums out too early. 

School Board Recommendation 
#8 



Consider requiring community service 
as part of the high school graduation 
requirements in order to: 

• Build pride in the neighborhood. 

• Restore and recapture citizenship. 

• Develop neighborhood assistance/mutual 
cooperation. 

Rationale 

A requirement of student community 
service for graduation is likely to increase 
the student’s awareness of the many needs 
of those in the community and how he/she 
might be able to contribute to the better- 
ment of the community. This experience is 
also likely to contribute to the building of 
students’ personal and social responsibility. 
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School Board Recommendation 
#9 



Promote the School/Law Partnership 
Cadre (sponsored by the California 
Department of Education and Attorney 
General Office) and facilitate effi)rts to 
increase collaboration between the 
Cadre and local county and district 
education offices. 

Rationale 

When school boards promote efforts be- 
tween its own schools and outside entities, 
district and county administrators usually 
follow suit and support such collaborative 
endeavors. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
UNIONS AND OTHER 
PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#1 



Unions and other professional organiza- 
tions should begin or continue to make 
their membership aware of key issues 
and concerns regarding school violence. 
The issues can be addressed in profes- 
sional and union publications and other 
communication channels, i.e., journals, 
newsletters, seminars, etc.*- 



Rationale 

By encouraging unions and professional 
organizations to publicize and consider 
school issues, it will be possible to gain 
their input and support to address school 
violence. 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#2 



At annual conferences and other forums, 
unions and other professional organiza- 
tions should begin or continue to offer 
workshops, and keynote addresses focus- 
ing on school violence issues. 

Rationale 

Awareness of school violence and its 
impact on everyone is necessary to resolve 
the problems it creates. 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#3 



As an area of specific interest, unions 
and other professional organizations 
should begin or continue to initiate 
special studies and other research efforts 
that address school violence as it relates 
to their constituency/membership. 

Rationale 

Research on school violence will illu . trate 
the immediacy of the problems and its 
impact on society as a whole. When the 
causes are known and understood, solu- 
tions can be developed. 
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Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#4 



Unions and other professional organiza- 
tions should begin or continue to set up a 
standing or ad hoc committee or task 
group to investigate the frequency of 
incidents and experiences, causes, solu- 
tions and speciHc training needed to 
address the problem of school violence. 

Rationale 

Standing (or even ad hoc) committees that 
address school violence problems indicate 
a union and/or professional organization’s 
commitment to solving the problem. 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#5 



Unions and other professional organiza- 
tions should begin or continue to for- 
mally develop initiatives, policies and 
procedures in collaboration with others 
to address issues related to prevention, 
intervention, and resolution of school 
violence. 

Rationale 

When a union and other professional orga- 
nizations develops initiatives, policies 
and procedures in collaboration with others 
that address an issue of common concern, 
their commitment to thoroughness and 
comprehensiveness is shown concerning 
that issue. 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#6 



Unions and other professional organiza- 
tions should begin or continue to use 
their influence to make school violence 
issues a hig h priority for the organiza- 
tion at all levels — national, state, re- 
gional and local. 

Rationale 

Carefully drafted initiatives that address 
school violence at one level can have a 
positive influence at all levels: national, 
regional, state and local. This kind of effort 
also shows commitment to this problem at 
all levels. 



Unions and Other Professional 
Organizations Recommendation 
#7 



Unions and other professional! organiza- 
tions should begin or continue to encour- 
age their membership’s involvement in 
the development and maintenance of a 
campus climate that extends beyond the 
four walls of the classroom or school 
building. All school personnel should be 
encouraged to accept a full-dav. full- 
campus orientation to safety. 

Rationale 

A commitment of time and energy by all 
school personnel increases the school 
staff’s ability, as a whole, to reduce vio- 
lence. which in turn makes the classrooms 
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and campus safer and the attainment of 
educational goals possible. The encourage- 
ment from unions and other professional 
organizations to this end is likely to be 
supported by its membership. 



Uilf 

6r0anizatibns Recommend 

Professional and other organizations 
should begin or continue to promote 
continuing professional development 
programs that address current and 
essential school violence and safety 
knowledge and skills. Some of these 
professional organizations include: 
California Association of School Psy- 
chologists, the California Association of 
School Social Workers, California Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of Child Welfare 
and Attendance, California School 
Counselors Association, and the Califor- 
nia Association of Pupil Personnel Ad- 
nriinistrators. One vehicle to promote 
ccordinated continuing professional 
de> elopment activities would be through 
the California Association of Pupil Ser- 
vice Organizations. A model for this 
collaborative effort can be found in the 
sponsorship of the National Goals #7 
Safe Schools, Safe Students Conference 
(October 1994) by the National Associa- 
tion of Pupil Service Organizations.' 

Rationale 

Conferences and seminars by professional 
organizations are a valuable means of 
providing continuing training to pupil 
personnel service providers. 



A commitment of time and energy 
by all school personnel increases 
the school staff’s ability, as a 
whole, to reduce violence, which 
in turn makes the classrooms and 
campus safer and the attainment 
of educational goals possible. 



With rapidly changing demographics and 
educational initiatives, pupil personnel 
service providers should be able to assist 
the school community in bringing about 
needed changes. Mandatory professional 
inservice training will enable pupil person- 
nel service providers to deliver information 
regarding these emerging trends and assist 
the school to adapt accordingly. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Union and Other Professional Organization 
Recommendation #8) 

1. Furlong, M. (October 1994), "Overreliance on 
irrelevant school violence reports: Using school safety 
survey to establish rational local policies," Paper 
presented at the National Goals #6 Conference, Safe 
Schools - Safe Students. Washington, DC. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
PERSONNEL WHO TRAIN 
EDUCATORS 



College and University Personnei 
Recommendation #1 

College and university personnel who 
prepare edr.cators should stay abreast of 
knowledge in the field regarding pre- 
venting, intervening and responding to 
school violence through professional 
development activities. 

Rationale 

College and university personnel who teach 
educators, particularly those charged with 
educating teachers and other school person- 
nel, such as administrators, counselors, 
school psychologists and social workers, 
should provide students with the current 
thinking and examples of model programs 
for preventing and responding to school 
violence and educating difficult to reach 
students. Without current information they 
cannot adequately prepare future educators. 

College and University Personnel 
Recommendation #2 



dissertations could be suggested by 
professors). 

Rationale 

It is important that future educators begin to 
seriously consider these issues including 
how the school environment and structure 
may be contributing to the expression of 
violence on school campuses. 

College and University Personnel 
Recommendation #3 

College and university personnel with 
specialized knowledge in the areas of 
school violence prevention and interven- 
tion should provide inservice workshops . 

Rationale 

Given the high profile of school violence, it 
is a topic that is susceptible to sensational- 
istic portrayals. Workshops should be 
organized by recognized experts in this 
area. University/college personnel with 
'^specialized knowledge about violence 
issues are certainly among the logical ones 
to provide inservice workshops to school 
personnel. Additionally, it is important that 
university/college personnel learn from 
school personnel what the on-going vio- 
lence problems are. 



College and university personnel who 
teach educators should structure 
coursework to promote active problem- 
solving about school violence issues 
including how schools can be restruc- 
tured to increase student responsibility 
and decrease conflict, aggression and 
violence (i.e., school projects, theses, and 



College and University Personnei 
Recommendation #4 



College and university personnel who 
train educators should collaborate with 
local schools in securing grants to imple< 
ment pilot or model programs to meet 
the needs of all children. 
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Rationale 



Rationale 



College and university personnel who have 
experience in grant writing should encour- 
age and support local schools in their 
efforts to develop programs dealing witli 
school safety, school climate, conflict 
resolution, and other violence prevention/ 
intervention activities. 



College and University Personnel 
i^epontinend^^ 

College and university personnel should 
create safe and comfortable learning 
environments in their classrooms where 
diverse viewpoints can be discussed and 
respected. 

Rationale 

A learning community where diverse 
viewpoints can be expressed and discussed 
will promote more active problem solving. 
College and university personnel should 
model teaching and structuring of class- 
room environments that are responsive to 
the needs of diverse students. 



College and University Personnel 
Recommendation #6 



There should continue to be on-going 
collaboration between college professors 
of student teachers and school site prac- 
titioners . College and university person- 
nel should consider hiring those excep- 
tional school site persons, who work with 
school violence issues all the time in their 
schools, as adjunct professors. 



School site practitioners’ knowledge about 
school violence and safety is often practical 
and up-to-date and can serve as a good 
balance with college and university 
personnel’s more theoretical and research- 
based information. 



College and University Personnel 
Recommendation #7 



Encourage advanced students to initiate 
studies, special projects and other re- 
search-like endeavors to advance the 
knowledge base of information concern- 
ing school violence. Such undertakings 
could involve the students investigating 
positive and negative affects of computer 
technology on school-age youth or strate- 
gies to make this technology more educa- 
tion friendly. 

Rationale 

There is a surprisingly large gap between 
public opinion about school violence and 
its actual reality. Public policy should be 
driven by serious research, not fear and 
unnecessary exaggerations. 



College and University Personnel 
Recommendation #8 



The CSU and UC university systems 
should form svstem-wide task forces for 
the purpose of reviewing curriculum, 
examining innovative practices, and 
incorporating approaches to violence 
prevention and intervention in credential 
programs. 
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Rationale 

Currently there are a number of unique 
practices being implemented at institutions 
scattered throughout each of the two uni- 
versity systems. There are also a number of 
innovative strategies throughout the United 
States and abroad that could be shared and 
further developed. A task force (either 
together or separately) could explore the 
appropriateness of piloting certain practices 
on a given campus within their system. 




RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL 
CONSUMERS 
(Students, Parents and 
other Caregivers) 



Students 

Elementary, junior and senior high school 
students can have an extremely powerful 
and influential affect upon the quality of 
campus life. They can be an instrumental 
force in shaping the curriculum, its delivery 
and the entire campus climate. The oppor- 



Students can be an instrumental 
force in shaping the curriculum, 
its delivery and the entire campus 
climate. 



tunities for self-governance are immense 
when students behave in a thoughtful and 
responsible manner. Training should be 
provided students that will enable them to 
learn about different cultures of the world 
and to appreciate the unique diversity of 
each classmate. They need to learn how to 
exercise positive behavior that contribute to 



a warm and welcoming learning climate 
tpwards their teachers and classmates. They 
also need to understand what responsible 
citizenship means. This will promote 
learning within the context of thoughtful 
and responsible student governance. 

Parents and Other Caregivers 

Parents also can play a key role building 
school climate by knowing what is happen- 
ing on the campus. Regular visits and 
participation in campus activities provide 
useful insights into what is happening to 
students — their children. Students typi- 
cally do not report their school problems to 
teachers, to school administrators, to law 
enforcers or to parents. Parents have to “be 
there” or at least ask their child what their 
day was like. When parents know the 
things that their children are having to deal 
with in terms of intimidation or safety (at 
school or to and from school), parents can 
be in a much stronger position to do some- 
thing about those concerns. Awareness of 
student issues and needs is the first step 
towards creating a more positive campus 
climate. The next step involves working 
with the campus administration, students 
and community to determine what priori- 
ties and needs exist and then developing a 
set of strategies that respond to the gap 
between where things are and where they 
need to be. Being a partner in the develop- 
ment of a more positive campus climate 
can be a rewarding benefit of parent par- 
ticipation in the educational process. Stu- 
dents rely upon the help and nurturing of 
adults. Parents and caregivers are in a 
unique position to provide this support. If 
parents do not provide this type of interest, 
who will? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
STUDENTS (K-12) 



Student 

Recommendation #1 



Students should understand and appre- 
ciate their own culture and the culture of 
others , (i.e., being involved in UNICEF 
educational activities and programs) ‘ 

Rationale 

An awareness and appreciation of one’s 
own culture increases self-esteem and the 
respect for others. Learning of other cul- 
tures can improve one's perspective on life. 



Student 

Recommendation #2 



Students should learn critical decision 
making and leadership skills and utilize 
them to ensure their personal safety on 
and off campus.^ ** 

Rationale 

Critical decision and leadership skills will 
help students evaluate a violent or poten- 
tially violent situation and increase their 
own choices as to the outcome, i.e., 
whether to participate or somehow redirect 
the focus. Also, critical decision making 
and leadership skills empower students and 
encourage them to consider the best pos- 
sible choices for themselves and others. 
Critical thinking skills will discourage 
impulsive and potentially dangerous 
choices/behavior. 



Student 

Recommendation #3 



Students should assume an active role in 
the safe school planning process as well 
as becoming actively involved in the 
school policy decision making process . 
These students should include elected 
leaders as well as those students who 
exhibit leadership with their peers.^ 

Rationale 

Without student input in the safe school 
planning process, the required student 
cooperation will be missing. It is important 
also to include academic leaders as well as 
those students who are not necessarily the 
favorite choices of school officials, but 
whose fellow students consider them to be 
leaders. 



Student 

Recommendation #4 



Students should learn, practice, and 
share appropriate social skills . They 
should also learn to accept personal and 
social responsibility, for example: ‘ ® 

• Student participation in community 
service projects of their choosing. 

• Awareness of self and others — empathy 

and expectations in relationships. 

• Self Control — Setting boundaries and 
anger/impulse management. 

• Self-determination — decision-making and 
using community support. 
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• Interpersonal Relations — verbal/non- 

verbal communication and conflict 
management. 

• Awareness of the plight of children in 

other parts of the world and how they 
can make a difference in those children's 
lives. 

Rationale 

Students who have been taught social skills 
such as empathy, expectations in relation- 
ships, self control, self determination and 
the like are much more responsible and are 
much less likely to be involved in school 
violence. Learning, practicing and sharing 
appropriate social skills will assist students 
when interacting with individuals or groups 
different from their own. Students might 
better appreciate what they have. 



Student 

Repommehdation #5 

Students should be active language 
learners in order to communicate appro* 
priately their needs and concerns in 
different settings and in acceptable 
ways.‘ 

Rationale 

Without good language skills, students may 
resort to unacceptable ways of acting out to 
express their needs. Plus, students who take 
the responsibility to learn and use language 
will be able to express their thoughts, 
questions and needs (i.e., more formal 
language is required for the classroom 
while peer conversation is informal). 



Student 

Recommendation #6 



Students should accept the responsibility 
to make their community a better and 
safer place .^ 

Rationale 

When students are actively involved in 
improving their neighborhood/community, 
a sense of pride is fostered and they are not 
likely to destroy their own investment. 



Student 

Recommendation #7 



Students should learn parenting skills 
appropriate to their gender. 

Rationale 

When students take responsibility to ac- 
quire good parenting skills and emulate 
^ good examples, the results are usually 
beneficial for everyone. Future parents also 
need skills and information to be prepared 
to do an effective job of child rearing. 

References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For ail Student Recommendations) 

1 ..Wakefield-Heit, C. (Summer, 1993). Recommended 
Social Skills . Colorado Department of Education, High 
Risk Intervention Unit. 

2. James, B. (1994). “School Violence and the Law: The 
Search for Suitable Tools,” School Psychology Review. 
23 (2), (pp. 190-203). 
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3. Morrison, G. M., Furlong, M. J., & Morrison, R. 
(1994). School Violence to School Safety: Reframing 
the Issue for School Psychologists, School Psychology 
Review> 23 (2), (pp. 236-256). 

4. Miller, G. (1994). “Enhancing Family Based Interven- 
tions for Managing Childhood Anger and Aggression,” 
In M. Furlong & D. Smith (Eds.), Anger. Hostility, and 
Aggression: Assessment. Prevention^and Intervention 
Strategies for Youth (pp. 83-1 16). Brandon. VT: Clinical 
Psychology Publishing Company. 

5. Mohison, G„ & Sandowicz, M. (1994). “Importance 
of Social Skills in the Prevention and Intervention of 
Anger and Aggression,” In M. Furlong & D. Smith 
(Eds.), Anger. Hostility, and A ggression: Assessment. 
Prevention, and Interv ention Strategies for Youth (pp. 
345-392), Brandon, VT: Clinical Psychology Publishing 
Company. 

6. The Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
(1994). “Report on Violence in Australian Schools," 
Sticks & Stones , (p. 14). For many boys being *'tough ” 
was their understanding of what it was to be male. 
Aggressive play by boys towards girls was often de- 
scribed as ** typical** or **boys will be boys** behavior it 
was even encouraged. 



Rationale 

The quality and effectiveness of the child’s 
education is directly affected by parent 
interest, support and participation. Parents 
have a unique perspective to share in 
school site-based management. 



Parent/Caregiver 
Recommendation #2 



Parents/caregivers should demonstrate 
active interest in the education of their 
children. 

Rationale 

Effective communication between home 
and school can reduce disorderly student 
behavior. 



Parent/Caregiver 
Recommendation #3 



Parents should receive training in; 

• collaboration, mediation, and conflict 
management 




RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PARENTS/CAREGIVERS 



• cultural, ethnic and socioeconomic sensi- 
tivity training 

• basic communication skills 



P^rdriVparcg^^ 

BCcomniienii^^^ 

Parents/caregivers should be key partici- 
pants in the safe school planning process 
as well as other school governance com- 
mittees. They should be given training in 
how to participate. 



• child/adolescent development education; 

• health and social service resource aware- 

ness and access 

• parent rights and responsibilities/ conse- 
quences and due process 

• volunteerism, and 

• parent education. 
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Rationale 

The on-the-job training which parents 
typically get in the American culture is not 
enough, certainly not in today’s complex 
and competitive world. Many parents 
realize this and welcome assistance, when 
it is offered in an appropriate, non-threaten- 
ing way. 



Parent/Caregiver 
Recommendation #4 



Parents need to volunteer for such things 
as bilingual and/or English speaking 
community liaison, after-school tutorial 
programs, or as monitors to patrol 
school halls and campus grounds. 



Parent/Caregiver 
Recommendation #5 



Parents should be receptive, open and 
responsive to various community re- 
sources that promote family well being. 



Rationale 

When parents are aware of available com- 
munity resources that can benefit and 
support their child, they are much more 
likely to take advantage of them. In 
today’s busy society parents and caregivers 
need to be aware of those programs, ser- 
vices and wholesome community acti vities 
that can support the growth and develop- 
ment of their child. 



Rationale 

When parents volunteer and actively par- 
ticipate in the school’s activities and the 
school’s management, they feel more a part 

of the 
educational 
process. In 
addition, 
they learn 
about the 
way educa- 
tion is 
taking place 
and they 
can be more 
responsive to the needs of their children. 
This kind of involvement can help parents 
and caregivers get, first hand and on a 
regular basis, what their child’s day was 
like at school. 



Regular (parent) visits and 
participation in campus 
activities provide useful 
insights into what is 
happening to students — 
their children. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
AGENCIES 

(Law enforcement. Probation and Parole 
Departments and Prosecutor Offices) 

Criminal justice agencies are an essential 
link in establishing a safe school climate. 
Conversely, schools can be an important 
element in fulfilling the mandate of crimi- 
nal justice agencies in addressing juvenile 
crime and gang related problems and 
providing for public safety. The involve- 
ment of law enforcement and community 
agencies in school partnerships was the 
second most frequently mentioned method 
of addressing school violence by survey 
and focus group participants. Strong 
coordination and collaboration must be 
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maintained by schools, law enforcement 
agencies, prosecutors offices and proba- 
tion/parole departments to develop and 
implement effective prevention and inter- 
vention strategies. Technical assistance 
and training in developing school/law 
enforcement partnerships is available to 
local communities through the school/law 
enforcement cadre program offered by the 
California Attorney General’s Office and 
the State Department of Education.' 




Law enforcement agencies (local non> 
schooLrelated authorities) should train 
their resource and non>resource officers , 
who work viith youth: 

• in safe school planning process 

• in cultural and ethnic sensitivity 

• in communication skills, especially with 
youth, parents, and school personnel 

• in developing partnerships, alliances 
and other collaborative projects, and 

• in developing strategies for alternatives 
to gang involvement. 



Rationale 

These skills are necessary for school re- 
source officers to operate effectively within 
the school climate. In addition, they are 
more likely to be viewed as a respected 
authority rather than an enforcer. Law 
enforcement personnel are also a key link 
to providing a safe school environment and 
should be a part of the planning process. 



Law Enforcement 
Recommendation #2 



Law enforcement agencies should de- 
velop programs that encourage officers 
to participate in prevention and/or early 
intervention activities on the school 
campus.* 

Rationale 

It is important for law enforcement person- 
nel to establish positive relationships with 
the school community. This is consistent 
with the philosophy of community-oriented 
policing, which views the police officer as 
an integral part of the community. Law 
enforcement’s participation in such pro- 
grams allows students an opportunity to see 
police officers in a positive light. 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Law Enforcement Recommendation #2) 

I . California Elepartment of Justice, Community 
Relations. (November 1992). CORPS: Community 
Oriented Policing and Problem Solving . Sacramento. 
CA. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Rationale 

PROBATION/PAROLE Multi-agency cooperation and collabora- 
DEPARTMENT tion provides more effective services to 
students and their families. 



Probation/Paroie Department 
Recommendation #1 



Probation/parole departments should 
become knowledgeable of and imple- 
ment laws related to notification of 
school districts of students under their 
supervision, especially those students 
who have been found guilty of violent 
acts . Schools should become knowledge- 
able of and implement laws related to 
reciprocal notiOcation to probation 
departments of youth who are truant or 
otherwise violate conditions of proba- 
tion. 



Probation/Parole Department 
Recommendation #3 



Probation and parole departments 
should be represented on all school 
safety planning committees. 

Rationale 

Probation and parole departments can assist 
in safe school planning because of their 
experience with troubled youth. Their 
suggestions about working with these 
students, in particular, could be a valuable 
perspective to have. 



Rationale 

California state laws require a reciprocal 
notification relationship between courts, 
probation and parole departments and 
school districts, regarding students who 
have committed delinquent acts. School 
administrators and probation officers 
working in a partnership can also provide a 
support system for students on probation. 



Probation/Parole Department 
Recommendation #2 



Probation and parole officers should be 
assigned to serve as members of local 
and county School Attendance Review 
Boards and other multi-agency commit- 
tees that provide services to students and 
their families. 



Probation/Parole Department 
Recommendation #4 



Probation and parole officers working 
with youthful offenders should be 
trained to refer parents of incarcerated 
youth to parent education and other 
social and health services. Also, it is 
important that greater articulation take 
place between public schools, the county 
and probation-operated community- 
based schools and camps. 

Rationale 

Probation and parole officers who work 
directly with youthful offenders understand 
home tensions and the resulting behavior 
patterns. They are in an excellent position 
to educate parents about services available 
as well as to advise school administrators. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
PROSECUTOR’S OFFICE 



Prosecutor’s Office 
Recommendation #1 



District attorneys should assist school 
districts by prioritizing the prosecution 
of cases related to school violations 
including gun and drug-free zones, 
weapons on campus, school truancy and 
failure of parents to compel school atten- 
dance, gang offenses, and other school 
crimes. 



Rationale 

Prioritising the prosecution of school 
violations will indicate the community’s 
commitment for safe schools. 



Prosecutor’s Office 
Recommendation #2 

District attorneys should develop tru- 
ancy mediation programs that can assist 
schools in the enforcement of school 
attendance laws. 

Rationale 

Truancy intervention is crime prevention as 
many criminals began to be involved in law 
violations by being truant from school. 



Prosecutor’s Office 
Recommendation #3 



District attorneys’ staflf should partici- 
pate in local and county school atten- 
dance review boards as well as safe 
schools planning committees . 



Rationale 

District attorney involvement in local 
SARB’s (school arbitration and review 
boards) will allow the district attorney to 
determine if alternatives to truancy have 
been exhausted prior to prosecution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 
(business, civic, religious, labor, 
government, community-based 
organization and volunteers) 

After School and Weekend Activities 

Of all the needs that teenagers have, the 
easiest to underestimate from a public 
policy perspective are those for after- 
school, weekend, and summer activities 
that promote personal growth, social devel- 
opment, community involvement, and 
contact with adults. The connection be- 
tween these needs and successful transition 
to adulthood is not as clear as it is for 
education or health care, for example. Yet, 
the importance of social and recreational 
activities is acknowledged in research and 
in the folk wisdom that traditionally has 
motivated parents to make sure their teen- 
agers have constructive ways to fill their 
free time.' 

"...There is an old African proverb that 
says, ‘It takes a whole village to raise a 
child,’" said US Senator from Tennessee A1 
Gore. "Today, it takes a healthy family, a 
responsive community, and a supportive 
society to raise a child — every child, in 
every neighborhood; rich or poor; urban or 
rural. It takes all of these to prevent them 
from turning to violence as well."^ 
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Partnerships are Critical 

Community is the level at which real 
partnerships need to be negotiated. The 
community (should) own and drive the 
process. Trusting a community to help 
itself, and equipping it to do so is impor- 
tant. Build on their capacities, skills and 
assets, rather than focus primarily on their 
deficits, weaknesses and problems. Finding 
the strength in a community is a critical 
first step for community-based prevention 
programs. 

Community Resource Availability 

Perhaps the most obvious manifestation of 
caring and support at the community level 
is the availability of resources necessary 
for healthy human development: health 
care, child care, housing, education, job 
training, employment, and recreation. 
According to most researchers, the greatest 
protection we could give children is ensur- 
ing them and their families access to these 
basic necessities.-^-^ 



Trusting a community to help 
itself, and equipping it to do 
so is important. Build on their 
capacities, skills and assets, 
rather than focus primarily on 
their deficits, weaknesses and 
problems. 



The challenge, then, for communities as 
well as for families and schools, is to find 
ways “to harness that force, to turn on our 
youth, to capture their inherent need for an 



ideology and group,” to meet their basic 
human needs of connecting to other people 
and to a larger meaning or purpose.* 

Building Protection and Eradicating 
Risk 

Communities must be both pro-active as 
well as re-active. They must focus as much 
on building protection as eradicating risks, 
on utilizing strengths and assets as treating 
problems, and cultivating healthy attributes 
as discouraging dangerous behaviors.* 



References and Other Supportive 
Documentation 

(For Community Introduction) 

1 . The Children’s Defense Fund. (1990). Kids in School 
Should be Armed with Knowledge. Not Guns . 

2. Gore, A., U.S. Senator from Tennessee and Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President of the United States 
(October 1992). “It Takes A Whole Village To Raise A 
Child.” Tennessee Teacher 60. (2), (pp.18-19). 

3. Garmczy, N. (March/April 1991). “Resiliency and 
Vulnerability to Adverse Developmental Outcomes 
Associated with Poverty,” American Behavioral 
Scientist . 344., (pp. 416-430). 

4. Long, J. & George, V. (1989). “Escape From The 
Underclass.” In T. Dugan & R. Coles (Eds.), The Child 
of Our Times , (pp. 200-2 1 3). 

5. Levine, S. (October 1993). Drugs and Drug Abuse 
Education , (p. 6). 

6. Richters, J. E. (1993). “Community Violence And 
Children’s Development: Toward A Research Agenda 
For The 1990s,” Psychiatry. (56), (pp. 3-6). 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 



In this section of the report the Panel pre- 
sents recommendations designed to encour- 
age collaboration among school and com- 
munity agencies and resources. 

Community groups should create formal 
and informal linkages with schools. This 
partnership could be developed through: 

• release time for employees and recogni- 
tion of their ability to work with children 

• adopt a school projects 

• sponsor activities 

• one-on-one mentoring 

• job shadowing 

• career of the “day.” 

Business Recommendations 

• Business organizations should expand 
mentor and internship programs. 

• Business organizations should use areas 
of expertise to expand career awareness 
opportunities. 

Civic Organization Recommendations 
(Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis, etc.) 

• Civic organizations should make school 
violence issues a priority by designating 
a series of meetings on the topic or by 
initiating activities related to the topic. 

• Civic organizations should take advan- 
tage of opportunities to raise money for 
causes related to school violence preven- 
tion, intervention or resolution. 



Religious Community 
Recommendations 

• Religious leaders should encourage their 
congregations to get involved in their 
child’s education and neighborhood 
school. 

• Religious leaders should establish sup- 
port systems for their congregation to 
insure school success (such as tutorials, 
homework centers and mentoring pro- 
grams). 

• Religious leaders should provide oppor- 
tunities and locations for after school 
activities, such as sponsorships to cul- 
tural, social and recreational activities, 
attending plays, going to museums and 
participating in positive, family-type 
activities. 

Labor Organization Recommendation 

• Labor organizations that are school 
related (such as the California Organiza- 
tion of School Security, and California 
Food Service Organization) shoi Id make 
safe schools a priority. 

Community-Based (and quasi-govern- 
ment) Organizations Recommendations 

(Those providing services for youth: crisis hotlines, drug and 

alcohol counseling, park and recreation departments, etc.) 

• Local parks and recreation departments 
should work collaboratively with 
schools to reduce school violence, (i.e., 
implement the California Association of 
Parks and Recreation recommendations 
on the subject). 
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• All county offices of education should 
have literature on such topics as “how 
to adopt a school” or “how to participate 
in school activities”, and should provide 
tr aining to those wishing to adopt a 
school, participate in school activities or 
otherwise get involved with addressing 
school violence. 

Government Recommendations 



stemming you* ' ' violence. School facilities 
used by community groups diminishes 
vandalism and promotes the school as the 
community center. During a time of school 
budget shortfalls, effective volunteer pro- 
grams can make the difference between a 
safe campus or one that is marginal. Suc- 
cessful volunteer programs will be those 
that include recognition and incentives for 
the volunteers and their employers. 



• Federal, state and local units of govern- 
ment should establish policies that would 
allow government employees paid 
a dminis trative leave to work as a volun- 
teer at schools. 

• Federal and state governments should 
establish a system of tax credits as 
incentives for employers whose em- 
ployees provide volunteer services to 
schools. 

• Local government agencies, especially 
those with center components or recre- 
ational departments should form part- 
nerships with schools to develop formal 
after-school projects and other activities 
for youth. 

Volunteers (in general) 

• Schools should have active, well coordi- 
nated programs to recruit, train, 
coordinate, utilize, and reward volun- 
teers who can assist in providing a safe 
and secure environment on campus. 

Rationale 

After school programs that provide a vari- 
ety of academic and recreational challenges 

for youth can be a major factor in 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE PROVIDERS 



Some Support Systems Simply 
Miss the Mark 

In many cases, the current human service 
delivery system simply does not work. This 
system’s shortcomings are well docu- 
mented: reactive crisis management pre- 
cludes prevention and early intervention; 
rigid, category-driven programs focus on 



Perhaps the most obvious manifestation 
of caring and support at the community 
level is the availability of resources 
necessary for healthy human 
development. 



treating symptoms rather than their under- 
lying root causes; and lack of communica- 
tion, coordination, and proximity among 
agencies serving children and families 
creates a bureaucratic obstacle course of 
protocols and prerequisites which virtually 
assures service gaps, duplication, and 
ineffective outcomes.' 
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Some Progress is Evident 

In the many interagency efforts to link 
existing programs and integrate services, 
collaborators across agencies are overcom- 
ing structural and technical challenges 
through better inter-organizational commu- 
nication and employee cross-training, joint 
planning and resource pooling, co-location 
of services and simplified eligibility and 
confidentiality requirements. ^ 

The Community’s Responsibility 

Several experts remind us that the key 
players in collaborative efforts are the very 
children, families, and communities we 



“If we see the planning, promoting, 
and provision of the full range of 
children’s services and opportunities as 
the responsibility of the 
community... that responsibility can 
become a vehicle for enriching (or even 
creating) community.’’ 

Chaskin and Richman (1992) 



hope to help. In their article on community- 
based collaborations, which includes many 
health and human service agencies, 

Chaskin and Richman (1992) note that, “if 
we see the planning, promoting, and provi- 
sion of the full range of children’s services 
and opportunities as the responsibility of 
the community... that responsibility can 
become a vehicle for enriching (or even 
creating) community.”^ 

NOTE: Health and Social Service Providers include the 
school nurse. Accordingly, wherever possible, the school 
nurse should be an integral part of the team conducting 
the assessment, planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of school violence prevention initiatives. 



Health and 

Social Service Provider 
Recommendation #1 



The training of health and social service 
providers should include the knowledge 
and skills necessary to collaborate effec- 
tively with school personnel and the 
state’s (ethnically) diverse schoot popula- 
tion. 

Rationale 

Children and adolescents spend a large part 
of each day in a school environment. The 
child’s experience in school has a major 
impact on his or her life. Health and social 
service providers recognize the school’s 
power in affecting children and adoles- 
cents. By working collaboratively with 
school staffs, a cohesive and coordinated 
service delivery system can benefit stu- 
dents and their families. 



Health and Social 
Service Provider 
Recommendation #2 



Health and social service providers 
should be knowledgeable about the 
school culture and climate. 

Rationale 

In order to more effectively meet the needs 
of children and their families, mental health 
and social service providers should have a 
thorough understanding of the school 
system and culture that can greatly affect a 
child’s sense of competence and belonging. 
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Health and Social 
Service Provider 
Recommendation #3 



Health and social service providers 
should receive training in consultation 
skills to work directly with teachers and 
other school personnel. 



Health and Social 
Service Provider 
Recommendation #5 



Crisis response teams from city and 
county health and social service agencies 
should coordinate their planning efforts 
with the crisis response teams from the 
local school districts. 



Rationale 

Coordinated efforts to meet the needs of 
children and their families include direct 
communication with teachers and other 
school staff in a mutual and professional 
relationship, such as in consultation and 
collaboration. Such collaborations recog- 
nize that all adults within a child’s environ- 
ment have an active, critical role to play. 



Health and Social 
Service Provider 
Recommendation #4 



Health and social service providers who 
have specialized knowledg e and training 
in an area related to school violence 
should offer preservice and inservice 
training to teachers and other school 
personnel, not only in the aftermath 
of a crisis, but also as a preventive 
intervention. 

Rationale 

Due to the specialized training of health 
and social service personnel they are in a 
position to educate school personnel about 
prevention, intervention and counseling 
after a crisis. 



Rationale 

Health and social service crisis response 
teams should be knowledgeable about the 
local schools’ safety and crisis response 
plans. In the event of a natural disaster or 
traumatic event, mental health and social 
service providers should be prepared to 
assist the school personnel in implementing 
the crisis response plan. 




RECOMMENDATIONS 
TO THE LEGISLATURE 



Originators of the School Violence 
Charge 

Public safety is a lightning-rod issue that 
demands the attention of state legislative 
leaders. One of the primary missions of 
government is to ensure public safety, an 
objective that takes on even more impor- 
tance when it involves children’s safety in 
schools. Through its leadership and alloca- 
tion of public resources, the Legislature 
plays a major role in facilitating the imple- 
mentation of school violence reduction 
efforts. This is illustrated by the fact that 
the work of the Commission’s School 
Violence Advisory Panel was initiated by 
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action of the California Legislature. Legis- 
lative concerns about school safety and 
violence are shown dramatically by the 
introduction of 34 bills pertaining to cam- 
pus safety during the 1994 legislative 
session. 

Coordinated Legislative Effort Needed 

There is no shortage of legislative initia- 
tives to address school violence. The Panel 
noted, however, that many of these propos- 
als did not pass, particularly those having 
fiscal impact. Disproportionately, the bills 
that pass through the Legislature to the 
Governor are ones that have no direct fiscal 
impact such as increasing punishment for 
crimes on school campuses or expanding 
the conditions under which pupils can be 
expelled from school. What is needed at 



Legislative initiatives that involve 
consequences for participating in 
school violence and crime need to be 
balanced with educational efforts to 
eliminate the personal, social, and 
institutional conditions that foster 
violence. 



this time is a coordinated legislative effort 
that is part of a plan to provide the re- 
sources that schools and communities need 
to reduce school violence. Initiatives that 
involve consequences for participating in 
school violence and crime need to be 
balanced with educational efforts to elimi- 
nate the personal, social, and institutional 
conditions that foster violence. 



Statewide Master Plan 

In this section of the report, the Panel 
offers suggestions about how the California 
Legislature can assist educators and the 
communities they serve to meaningfully 
address 

What is needed at this time is a 
coordinated legislative effort 
that is part of a plan to provide 
the resources that schools and 
communities need to reduce 
school violence. 

school 

violence reduction master plan. Without 
such coordination, specific efforts will not 
be maximally effective. 

The Commission is prepared to sponsor 
legislative recommendation #1 below. 

Other legislative recommendations are 
suggestions for legislators to take into 
consideration as they seek potential solu- 
tions to the problem of school violence. 

The Commission believes these other 1 1 
legislative recommendations are meritori- 
ous, but they should not take priority over 
other Commission-sponsored initiatives 
and programs. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #1 



Fund a five-year, on-going pilot profect 
to implement the recommendations in 
this report. The first year of a pilot 
project would be devoted to the identifi- 
cation and development of key represen- 
tatives from the 19 entities to which 
recommendations are addressed in this 



scnooi 

violence. 

Legislative 

efforts 

should be 

part of a 

statewide 
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second and third years would focus on 
the development of mechanisms to: 

1 . quantify and qualify existing successful 
programs being implemented by each of 
these 19 entities 

2. support their efforts and assist in their 
improvement and expansion, where 
appropriate 

3. explore areas of duplication and/or need, 
and 

4. communicate the results of these efforts 
to appropriate sources for the purpose of 
possible continuation. 

The fourth year would focus on assessment 
refinement and evaluation, while the fifth 
and final year would concentrate on re- 
source identification for the continuation of 
effective local and regional projects. The 
Commission would complete a thorough 
assessment and evaluation of successful 



The Commission is prepared to 
sponsor Legislative 
recommendation #1: Fund 
a five-year, on-going pilot 
project to implement the 
recommendations in this report. 



programs, which would include the identi- 
fication of what makes them work and 
what transferability they might have. Spe- 
cial emphasis would be given to early 
intervention strategies. As can be seen from 
the large number of recommendations in 
this report that are outside the authority of 
the Commission, a comprehensive strategy 
is needed that would bring all affected 
parties together to collaborate on this 
important issue. 



Rationale 

The Commission’s advisory panel thor- 
oughly studied this issue before making 
recommendations. The implementation and 
evaluation of these recommendations, on a 
pilot project basis, will make it possible to 
determine to what extent these recommen- 
dations are viable solutions for achieving 
safe schools. This seems to be the next 
logical step, since the enabling legislation 
directed the Commission to undertake a 
series of leadership activities in addressing 
this multifaceted problem. The need for 
such a pilot project also becomes evident 
when one begins to investigate the vast 
number of different national, state and local 
laws, statues, programs and other initiatives 
directed at addressing related issues. The 
Commission’s pilot project would make 
significant difference in California. More 
broadly, no other state has developed or 
implemented a statewide, comprehensive 
effort to better prepare educators to address 
school violence. And no state has spon- 
sored a pilot project like that recommended 
here. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #2 



Develop pilot interagency collaboration 
resource learning centers on school sites 
for the purpose of developing model 
collaboration practices between and 
among individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals. These learning centers would 
serve as training grounds for various 
approaches of collaboration, theories 
behind collaboration, and demonstra- 
tions of models that work. 
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Rationale 

Lately there has been a lot of mention of 
collaboration. Why not set up a center for 
students and staff to learn all there is to 
know about collaboration, while at the 
same time, seeing it in operation at their 
own school? Students and staff would learn 
such things as. What is collaboration? How 
does it work? What makes it work? What 
keeps it from working? Why does it work 
in one play and not in another? One way to 
get schools and communities to work 
together is to initiate, as a part of the regu- 
lar school structure, an interagency advi- 
sory committee composed of community 
residents, parents, students, educators and 
representatives from law enforcement, 
business, media, government and religious 
organizations. The purpose of the commit- 
tee would be to share in the responsibility 
and accountability for planning, imple- 
menting, coordinating and evaluating 
appropriate school safety efforts. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #3 



Make resources available to schools and 
local community centers for extracur- 
ricular activities and programming for 
young people to provide alternatives to 
street/gang involvement. 

Rationale 

Well supervised after school programs that 
meet a variety of youth interests can be 
instrumental in reducing youth violence. 
Young people who do not have 



constructive activities within which to get 
involved, very often find other, nonproduc- 
tive and sometimes illegal activities with 
which to get involved. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #4 



Pursue legislation that allocates funds to 
su pport truancy mediation programs 
located within the District Attorney’s 
Office . 

Rationale 

School related crime, especially truancy, is 
often minimized in priority by district 
attorney’s prosecutors who are already 
overburdened with more severe criminal 
cases. Many district attorneys are willing to 
conduct truancy mediation, but lack the 
resources to do it. A few successful model 
programs exist in California which show 
not only the crime prevention side of the 
program’s benefit to a community, but also 
the economic benefits of such a program. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #5 



Fund pilot programs on positive 
parenting . These programs could explore 
the various components of parenting 
from prenatal car'* *o post teen support. 
The programs could also identify a 
number of successful strategies and 
initiatives underway to improve the 
relationships between parents and 
children. 
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Rationale 

A concerted effort to assist parents with 
child rearing is found in most successful 
violence prevention programs. Child devel- 
opment, appropriate discipline techniques, 
and child safety are areas of immediate 
concern. The literature is replete with 
studies indicating the critical role parents 
play in the lives of their children, espe- 
cially as it relates to school violence. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #6 



Examine the manner in which state and 
local government services are delivered 
to students and families requiring sup- 
port from more than one agency. Re- 
search has shovm where various types of 
integrated services to families and stu- 
dents can be more effective and efficient 
than other types of service delivery. 

Rationale 

An examination of service delivery is 
necessary to avoid overlap in services so 
that funds can be shifted to underfunded 
services. There is also a need to determine 
whether services are easily accessible to 
those in need, i.e., obtainable within sev- 
eral miles. Furthermore, there is a need to 
determine Whether recipients are under or 
over served. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #7 



Fund a study and/or require the exami- 
nation of the effects of television, videos. 



film, video games, and music on the 
learning outcomes and behavior of 
youth.^’ 

Rationale 

The media and entertainment industries 
have a clear responsibility to examine the 
use of violence, inappropriate behaviors 
and to promote non-violent values and 
behavior. Increased recognition by these 
industries, the community and parents, of 
the social impact of mass media violence 
on the young, is imperative to counter the 
current pervasive media view that violence 
is acceptable and a normal part of life. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #8 



All categorical funding of educational 
programs should require a school or 
district to identify the way funding is 
going to include school safety and school 
climate strategies . This includes Chapter 
One funding, which can address conflict 
resolution and mediation skills as part of 
its compensatory educational thrust. 

Rationale 

School safety is of such public concern that 
educators must now develop specific plans 
in every program to ensure campus and 
student safety, i.e., sufficient security 
personnel, adequate lighting, student safety 
skills, etc. 
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Legislative 

Recommendation 



All Healthy Start, integrated services 
models, enterprise schools. Learn 
Schools, and other educational reform 
initiatives should address and field test 
models for addressing school safety. 
school and community violence, school 
climate and conflict of all forms as part 
of their plans. 

Rationale 

Innovative reform initiatives are the logical 
place to develop new approaches to cam- 
pus safety. Solutions that ensure campus 
safety while permitting the educational 
process to go forward are required if public 
education is to survive. 



Legislative 

Recommendation #10 



All social service provider organizations. 
certification bodies and state licensure 
agencies should require training that 
addresses policies, approaches and strat- 
egies that foster collaboration with 
school personnel in improving school 
climate , school safety, and parental 
involvement . For example, licensed 
psychologists should be trained to col- 
laborate with teachers specifically in 
addressing prevention of violence, con- 
flict resolution, trauma response, etc. 



Rationale 

Supporters of integrated services delivery 
systems believe that psychology, social 
work, medicine, criminology and nursing 
are examples of disciplines that directly 
and indirectly relate to the school’s ability 
to respond to social needs. 



Legislative 
Recommendation #11 



Enact a uniform school crime/discipline 
incident report procedure that is empiri- 
cally validated and checked for reliabil- 
ity across districts. Such a system should 
be part of a broader effort to conduct 
regular assessment of the incidence of 
school violence and the presence of 
positive school climate conditions. Such 
as system should also be designed so as 
to not sti-i^matize or penalize schools for 
reporting such incidents.'* 

Rationale 

There is a need to know how frequently 
violence victimization may be occurring, 
but this needs to be balanced with informa- 
tion about positive efforts to support stu- 
dents. If school violence data collection 
focuses only on negative events, it will 
have little positive impact on schools. This 
may mean conducting biannual school 
climate and safety surveys of students and 
staff, much as has been done for drug and 
alcohol abuse during the past eight years. 
The existing system needs to be evaluated 
along with the creation of a mechanism to 
assess disciplinary incidents. 
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1 i^eglsiatlye 

All public schools in California should be 
required to develop school safety plans that 
are well integrated with general school 
improvement efforts. 

Rationale 

One of the most repeated recommendations 
made by both focus group participants and 
survey respondents was that school safety 
plans be mandatory. It is believed that 
schools should have given considerable 
thought about how violence can be pre- 
vented and appropriate measures to be 
taken when violence occurs on campus. It 
is also believed that all persons affected by 
such plans should be involved in develop- 
ing them, including students, parents, 
school personnel and members of the 
surrounding conmiunity. 
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